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AGAINST HER WILL. 



Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers t 

Oh sweet content ! 
Art thou rich, yet is thy mind perplexed 7 

Oh punishment ! 

♦ »♦**»♦*•* 

Work space, apace, apace, apace. 
Honest labour hears a lovely face. 

Dekker. 



Oar indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 

When our deep plots do pall ; and that should teach us 

There 's a divinity that shapes our ends, 

Rough-hew them how we will. 

Hamlkt. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Foe a whole minute Nora stood by the shut 
door of her room^ her fingers still clasped 
round the handle, and her ears strained to 
listen. She heard the Vicar^s step, which 
had always something slow and uncertain in 
its sound, go through the hall, and grow 
silent as it passed into the morning-room. 
She heard the door shut, and then, all at 
once, her pulses, which had seemed to stand 
still, leaped suddenly into violent, deafening 
speed. She pressed her hands upon her 
ears, and, turning towards a great chair 
that stood by the hearth, fell down on her 
knees, and hid her face in the cushions. 
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An hour before she had thought that her 
mind was made up. She believed that she 
had weighed the matter deliberately; that 
she had calculated coolly and justly what 
she could give and receive — so much service 
and duty to be rendered, so much safety 
and comfort for her mother to be accepted, 
a fair, honest bargain to be arranged,, rati- 
fied, and acted upon with honour and con- 
science. But what had become of her judg- 
ment now ? What was the meaning of the 
wild tumult that had broken in upon her 
calm ? Why was she trembling and shrink- 
ing as if from some accursed thing ? 

No prayer rose either to her heart or to 
her lips in this crisis of her life ; her heart 
seemed to struggle and pant breathlessly, 
like a suicide fighting the dark waters into 
which she has thrown herself. A kind of 
dazed sense came to her that what she 
meant to do, if it were not the highest duty, 
was the deepest sin, and she could not tell 
now which it was. To one bit of self- 
justification she clung fast. "He cares f, 
nothing for me," she said to herself. " It is 
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my work he wants — my help which he has 
found useful. I can give him all he cares 
about." But while she said the words over 
and over, they seemed gradually to lose all 
meaning. And then a curious change came 
over her, and her mind seemed to slip away 
from the pressing question of the moment to 
another, which she thought over with ar 
languid speculation as of something alto- 
gether unconnected with herself. What had 
moved Mr. Piers to do this ? She had not 
the smallest clue to the truth ; she thought 
that, of course, the idea had originated with 
himself, but she wondered over it, as over a 
thing which was not worth much wonder. 
She had got up from the floor, and was. 
sitting in the ,great chair quite quiet, with 
. no knowledge of what she was going to do, 
nor of what she ought to do, in her mind^ 
when Mrs. Darcy softly opened the door 
and came in. When she raised her eyes, 
and saw her mother so feeble and fragile, 
with such lines of weakness and weariness- 
on her dear face, a new voice seemed to 
cry aloud in the girl's heart- ^^For her I 
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for her ! " it said ; and she took it for a word 
from heaven. 

She put her arms round her mother, and 
looked into her eyes with passionate fond- 
ness. 

" Kiss me before I go," she said. 

After the kiss, when she would have 
slipped away, Mrs. Darcy held her fast. 

" Nora, there is time yet. Think 
again." 

"I have thought, mammy, enough, and 
too much." 

''Not enough, I am afraid. You do not 
speak or look like yourself." 

^^I am not used to this kind of thing"; 
and she tried to laugh. '' Let me go, that I 
may come back." 

Mrs. Darcy loosened her hold, and Nora 
passed from the room, and down the broad 
stairs. At the bottom she paused and 
looked up. Seeing her mother watching 
her, she smiled, and went quickly on again, 
saying to herself that, right or wrong, it 
would sooix be over now, and the old home 
jegained. 
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At the door of the moming-room she 
again stopped for a moment to draw a deep 
breath ; then turned the handle, and walked 
into the room, looking, in the strain she put 
upon herself, just one degree more composed 
and decided than usual. 

Mr. Piers stood by the mantel-piece. He 
turned round nervously when she came in, 
and felt a slight shock of surprise when she 
shook hands with him, exactly as she had 
done last time they met. He almost thought, 
for the moment, that she could not know 
what he had come for. She sat down on 
the sofa, and, with a vague desire to stick to 
the common-place, took up her mother's 
knitting and began to work. 

Calm as she looked, she could not see her 
needles, and felt that she must laugh or cry 
directly. Had he nothing to say? Must 
she speak first? She gave a quick glance 
at his face to see. At her look he moved 
hastily, and sat down on a chair near her. 
Now they were no longer face to face, and, 
keeping his eyes fixed on his gloves, which 
he was twisting about awkwardly, he said, — 
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, " Mrs. Darcy tells me that — in fact, she 
has consented that I should ask you to- 
come back to the Vicarage." 

" Yes," said Nora, still pretending to knit. 

*^You are willing?'* he asked, more 
anxiously, and venturing to look at her. 

*^If you wish it," she answered. 

Ho had not wished it ; up to this minute 
he had no special wish to marry anybody — 
Nora or any other. Ho had decided that it 
would bo well for him to have a helper, a 
permanent curate; and, therefore, he had 
yielded to the impulse which, in very truth, 
had first come from old Betty Higgs. And 
he had dreaded, inexpressibly, the approach 
to love-making, which lie had felt would be 
necessary and proper. And now the helper 
was apparently ready to come to him with- 
out any love-making, and he was not satis- 
fied. Yet he did not know why, or what 
more ho wanted; only somehow the idea 
stole into his mind that something was 
wrong — something missing — that, after all, 
he would rather win his wife as other men 
won theirs. 
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^^ I am a great deal older than you/' he said 
at laat, in a troubled tone. '' Perhaps too old." 

^^But I am much older than my age," 
she answered. 

^^And that, I know, is twenty-one. Mrs. 
Lansdowne told me." 

For the first time, Nora's colour changed, 
and a flicker of her eyelids broke the calm 
she had resolutely forced upon her face. 
She wished she might have sold herself 
without any one knowing of her bargain. . 

"Yes," she said "lam twenty-one in years, 
and thirty-one, at least, in other things." 

She wanted to escape. Why should he 
keep her any longer, saying useless words ? 
But she had not courage to move. He was 
silent now, and, because she could not bear 
the silence, she spoke again. 

" I will do what I can to be useful." Then, 
with some subtle change of tone and look — 
" You know I cannot be separated from my 
mother." 

" You never shall be by me," he answered, 
quickly; and, getting up, walked over to 
the window. 
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She was startled, half frightened at this 
movement, never guessing that in the last two 
seconds she herself had made a revelation to 
him. He knew now what it was he had missed. 
In the change of her face, in the tone of her 
last words, he had found the key. A curate ? 
She must be a million times more than that 
to him, or nothing. 

She sat still; the knitting dropped, and 
her fingers clasped together. 

^^ If he would only go I " she said to her- 
self. 

But suddenly he turned, and came back 
to her, standing behind the sofa, with one 
hand resting on the cushion, and speaking 
in a voice she hardly knew. 

"We are all wrong," he said, hurriedly; 
*^ at any rate, I am. Forgive me : I did not 
know what I was asking.'' 

" Why should I forgive you ? " she an- 
swered, feeling a strange trouble pass from 
his mind into hers. ^ ' If you are wrong, I 
must be so too.'' 

" No, no," he replied ; " you don't under- 
stand. Take back your answer, and let me 
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ask again. Forget that I want help in the 
parish ; forget that I am Vicar of Woodside ; 
think of me — myself, and tell me — " He 
stopped to jBnd words, and went on still 
more hurriedly, — ^' tell me whether you think 
that, now or ever, you could love me as 
your mother loved your father." 

She had been looking at him doubtfully, 
and struggling with an overwhelming sense 
of shame as he began to speak ; but, before 
he had said all, she had covered her face 
with her hands. The tears she had kept 
back rushed to her eyes; and when he 
waited for her decision, she had no voice at 
her command. 

" Tell me," he entreated ; but she could 
only shake her head in answer. 

^^ I knew it," he said ; " how could you ?" 
And he turned again, and walked with 
uncertain steps through the room. Presently 
he stopped, and, standing near her, spoke in 
a low voice, which was full of pain. 

^* I came here with no thought of this, 
and now I feel as if I could not go away 
without it. I do not know what to say. I 
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am in your hands^ but you ought to under- 
stand — ** 

'^ I think I do/' she said^ lifting her face, 
all flushed, and wet with tears. ^^ Oh, I am 
so ashamed and so sorry." She got up, and, 
going to him, put her hands into his. 
" Please to forgive me," she went on ; 
^^ you are more honest and true than I am, 
and will be a thousand times better off with- 
out me." 

"No," he answered, keeping her hands 
clasped firmly in his. "I know better 
than that now. But you have taught 
me two or three lessons. You will find 
somebody, by-and-by, whom you can love 
and marry. Till then, can we be friends 
at least ? " 

'^ Always I hope." 

He raised one of her hands to his lips, 
and, without another word, wont from tlie 
room and from the house. Nora stood for a 
moment where he had left her. All had turned 
so strangely, that she felt as if she must 
bed«J4. But, dre«»lng or not, aoto 
choked her. She went back to the sofa. 
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leaned her head upon the cushion where 
the Vicar's hand had rested while he spoke 
to her, and cried. 

When she had cried herself into a sort of 
dull calm, she got up, and slowly returned 
to her mother. She felt so grieved, ashamed, 
and miserable, that it seemed as if she could 
never be herself again. She would not, for 
the whole world, now marry Mr. Piers ; yet 
she felt a pang in thinking that Mrs. Darcy 
would never return to the safe shelter of the 
Vicarage. "I must tell her all about it," 
was the only consoling thought left to 
her. 

Meantime Mrs. Darcy was sitting alone 
and unemployed, waiting for her chUd's 
coming. The great anxiety with which 
she had watched Nora's conduct since last 
evening, the many doubts she felt as to the 
honesty of that ^^Yes" which she knew 
Nora intended to say, had tried her most 
painfuUy, and she had found herself unable 
to attend to anything until the suspense 
should be over. Hearing Nora's hand upon 
the latch, she got up, and came forward to 
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meet her, all her doubts written visibly on 
her face. 

" Oh, mother," Nora said, " have you 
been so very anxious ? " 

" Could I help it," Mrs. Darcy answered, 
" when you had to decide such a matter, 
and I doubted whether you were deciding 
rightly ? " 

"You will say that it is decided rightly 
now, I know," and the girl knelt at 'her 
mother's feet. "I shall not marry Mr. 
Piers." 

Mrs. Darcy raised her daughter s face, 
and looked at it attentively. 

" That is well," she said. " And now tell 
me why you meant to do so, and why you 
were so unlike yourself this morning ? " 

"I have been in great temptation," she 
answered, hiding her face upon her mother s 
shoulder; and the story was slowly but 
honestly told in that most dear and sacred 
confessional where Nora's sins and sorrows 
had always found relief. 

" I see," Mrs. Darcy said, at last, " that 
we have both blundered, as people are apt 
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to do when they keep secrets from one 
another. You wanted to make a sacrifice 
for my comfort, which you would never 
have thought of if you had been quite in my 
confidence." 

" What do you mean, mother?" 

"That the home where I shall want 
nothing is almost ready for me." 

"The home?" Nora but half under- 
stood, but she grasped her mother's hands 
tight, and the words died on her lips. 

" I am certain that we shall be but a little 
while longer together," Mrs. Darcy went on, 
with that calm which so often comes to 
those who have accustomed themselves to 
the thought of death. " I thought it best 
not to disturb you yet with anticipated evil ; 
but since it seems that you are capable of 
risking all your future life for my sake, I 
must tell you the truth." 

" But I don't believe it," Nora cried out. 

" Dr. Pritchard will tell you, if you ask 
him. I am not going yet^ — only sOon." 

Mrs. Darcy was silent, stroking and ^ 

caressing Nora's hand, which still clasped ^ 
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one of hers. Nora had said, "I don't 
believe it " ; but she did believe it, and the 
more entirely because of the many fears she 
had had herself upon the subject. She had 
been too often her mother's nurse not to 
know that her chances of long life were the 
slenderest imaginable, and lately she had 
been constantly fighting with the terror of 
losing her. But she had come to think that, 
if the comforts of their home could be 
increased, Mrs. Darcy might be so sheltered 
and cared for that death could still be kept 
at a distance. It was this idea alone which 
had made her resolve to accept the Vicar's 
oflfer, and now it seemed that in marrying 
him she would have done a wrong, and, 
after all, have missed its price. It seemed 
now as if there were nothing more to say or 
to do. Passive waiting, either for good or 
ill, was a thing she had never practised, nor 
felt tempted to practise; but just at this 
moment she was exhausted by excitement, — 
feeling seemed to be dead in her — she wanted 
breathing-space, and seemed unable even to 
hear her mother speak of the future. 
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Mrs. Darcy guessed her daughter's con- 
dition. " I will go downstairs," she said. 
" Mrs. Lansdowne and Miss Norton will be 
home directly, and they will want to know 
what has happened. Don't you think a walk 
would do you good ? " 

Nora got up slowly. 

"Yes," she said; "I will have a good 
long walk. Good-bye." 

She kissed her mother, and went to 
get ready. A few minutes afterwards she 
left the house, and walked quickly away 
along the most solitary road she knew. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Nora walked fast and far, only just return- 
ing to Dean's Hall in time for luncheon. 
She avoided speaking to any one on her 
way ; but the quick movement in the frosty 
air did her good, and restored her to her- 
self. The altogether unnatural exaltation of 
the last twelve hours passed away, and she 
felt half ashamed of having been dragged 
by circumstances into a position something 
more fitted for a heroine of romance than 
for the matter-of-fact daughter of a country 
parson. Yet two bits of solid truth remained 
behind, when the flimsy scheme of self- 
sacrifice melted. She knew now that the 
Vicar had a heart under his shy and chilly 
exterior, and that she, however transiently, 
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tad touched it; and she knew, alas! that 
cares for the future were useless cares, since 
in the future she would have none but herself 
to think of. • 

Though a woman may be a million miles 
away from loving a man, she will always 
like him better for loving her. She feels 
grateful to him, and cannot help but have 
some respect for his discernment. If she is 
conscious of having done him any wrong, 
she will add to his virtues all she is forced 
to deduct from her own, and the result is 
comforting to her and flattering to him. 
Nora said to herself over and over again, 
during her walk, that she had behaved 
absurdly, shamefully, and that Mr. Piers 
was a thousand times too good for her. It 
certainly never occurred to her that she 
might have answered his second demand as 
she had done his first; but, although in 
letting him go she had grieved him and 
-condemned herself, she took great comfort 
in the thought of those qualities which she 
had discovered, or thought she had dis- 
covered, in her middle-aged lover, and, 

VOL. II. c 
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while she admired him, she forgave herself. 
She pushed aside as far as she could the 
recollection of her mother's announcement. 
It was bad enough that the certainty of its 
truth should lie down deep in her heart. 
^^ Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof " ; and this evil was yet at such 
distance as made a resolute putting away 
possible. 

When she came in, the luncheon bell was 
ringing, and she hurried upstairs. Coming 
down again, she found the others already at 
table, and was glad to be able to slip into 
her seat beside Mr. Norton without seeming 
to see the looks the twins directed towards 
her. 

IIow comfortable it was that Mr. Norton 
knew nothing of the matter! lie was, as 
usual, well prepared to talk to his favourite. 
Mrs. Darcy also found plenty to say ; and 
Mrs. Lansdowne and Miss Norton gradually 
got over their inclination to put Nora 
through an immediate cross-questioning. 
They deferred it, at least; for they had 
both felt, when Mrs. Darcy told them briefly 
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what had happened, that it was really their 
duty to ask Nora more about it, and this 
duty they were not women to neglect. 

Nora felt sure of her fate, and met it very 
meekly. Mrs. Lansdowno lectured her a 
little, but gently; and she only felt exas- 
perated when Miss Norton, coming in at the 
end of her sister's admonitions, put her arm 
round her waist, and said, — 

"Ah, poor, dear child! To think that 
wo should live to be sorry she could not 
marry Mr. Piers ! And to think of this time 
last year! But I've one comfort, at any 
rate ; I always said men were idiots." 

" Upon my word. Miss Norton,'' Nora 
answered, with a little heat, to this, " I 
don't in the least agree with you. And it is 
very hard if I am to be the means of bring- 
ing Mr. Piers into disgrace with you, just 
when I myself like him a great deal better 
than I ever did before." 

The real sting in Miss Norton's speech, of 
course, was its reference to Bertie. The 
good lady had a singular knack of saying 
the wrong things, and people generally paid 
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littlo heod to her sayings; but Nora had 
never been able to get quite indiflferent to 
chance-implications that Captain Lansdowne 
had only needed to throw the handkerchief 
for her to take it up. The greater the truth, 
the greater the libel. It was quite true, and 
therefore the saying of it still stung heu 
When she had received this small wound, 
she got away as quickly as she could, and 
made herself busy about some piece of 
sowing which she chose to think ought to 
1)0 jBnished in a hurry. 

Bertie's coming to Dean's Hall, though 
only for one night, was now the great 
subject of interest. Nora knew that a 
special invitation had been sent to Phoebe, 
who was not coming; and she and her 
mother both thought that, if Bertie had con- 
sented to stay longer, her absence would not 
have been much regretted. Although not a 
word of blame had ever been said in refer- 
ence to her, it was somehow evident that 
Mrs. Herbert Lansdowne had completely 
failed to make herself a favourite with her 
husband's relations. 
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Bertie had said that' ho could only leave 
his wife for a single night. He came down, 
however, early on the Slst, leaving London 
long before it was light, and did not return 
till the evening of the Ist of January. In 
this way he had the greater part of two 
days at Woodsidc, and this was a time of 
much excitement and happiness at Dean's 
Hall. 

But there was a drawback to the pleasure 
of seeing Bertie which neither Mrs. Darcy 
nor Nora had counted upon. He was 
changed. He had grown very thin, and 
there was a look of restless care on his face 
which was quite new to them. He was 
perfectly well, he said; and certainly h»- 
seemed to have lost none of his old aflfection 
for home and all that belonged to it ; but he 
was no longer the Bertie of past times. 
Every one knew that it was so ; but Mrs. 
Darcy and K"ora would hardly have spoken 
on the subject, if Mrs. Lansdowne had not 
first said a word. 

The ladies were all sitting together, and 
Bertie had gone to his uncle's study, when 
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Mrs. Lansdowne looked up from her work, 
wit! I a sigh, and said, — 

^^ He looks worse than last time. What 
can make him so changed?" 

The words were so directly addressed to 
Mrs. Darcy that she could not avoid giving 
an answer. 

^^ Did he look ill, last time he was down ?" 
she said. ^^I am afraid I was too selfishly 
occupied to observe it." 

^^ Ah, yes, indeed. I should not have 
reminded you; but he was looking — not 
ill — worried, as he does now." 

^^ Perhaps it is only that people live so 
much faster in London than we do," Mrs. 
Darcy suggested. 

^^ But ho was well used to London life 
before ; and this is a new thing. You see a 
change, don't you, Nora?" 

^^ Yes, I do, certainly. He looks as if he 
had some great piece of work in hand which 
required all his thoughts." 

^^ That is exactly it. Yet you know he 
has nothing. One reason I wanted Phoebe 
to come down was, that I thouglit I might 
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find out from her whether he has any 
worry." 

^'She ought to have come," said Miss 
Norton; ''and if she did not choose to 
come to us, she might, at least, have invited 
you to go and see them. I don't say any- 
thing about myself, but his mother might 
have been asked before now." 

Mrs. Lansdownc looked annoyed. She 
did not care for even her most intimate 
friends to know that she had never yet been 
invited to visit her son and her son's wife. 

"Never mind that," she said. ''Their 
house is too small for visitors. Nora, if you 
can get Bertie to tell you anything of their 
affairs, you will do us a great kindness, my 
dear; for there is something wrong, and 
Heaven knows what it is." 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes at 
the last words, and Nora earnestly promised. 
" But he will not tell me anything," she said, 
feeling how unlikely it was that her old play- 
fellow should trust her with troubles which 
he concealed from his own people who 
almost worshipped him. 
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"And what troubles can he have?" she 
said to herself, almost with a feeling of in- 
dignation. " Has he not had everything 
he chose to wish for ever since he was 
born?" 

It did so happen, however, that she and 
Bertie had a quarter of an hour's talk to- 
gether next morning. The evening had not 
been a really cheerful one : every one had 
felt it to be a poor substitute for the merry 
Christmas-eves of the past. The gaps in 
their party were too many — death, and 
parting, and change had been too recently 
busy among them— ^f or anybody to feel gay : 
even the change of day seemed to make 
matters worse. Everybody had been glad 
to separate for the night; but the next 
morning was not much more lively. 

However, it chanced that Nora, going into 
the conservatory to look what few blossoms 
she could find there, saw Bertie walking up 
and down the path outside, with his cigar. 

" Come out," he called to her, " and have 
a stroll." 

She got a cloak and hat, and joined him. 
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very willingly, remembering Mrs. Lans- 
downe's words. 

" You don't mind smoke out of doors, I 
know," he said. ^^ Phoebe can't stand it at 
all." 

^^ Well, you are no great smoker, are you ? 
So that will not interfere much with your 
comfort." 

^' No : in fact, I have almost given it 
up." 

'^ We were all sorry not to see Phoebe." 

' ^ She does not like travelling in winter ; . 
and, of course, London is more amusing than 
the country." 

^^ Very amusing, indeed," thought Nora, 
^^ if she can't leave it for one week to see 
her relations ! " But she only said aloud, 
'^ She is very fond of London, then ? " 

" Was there ever a pretty woman who did 
not like the place best where she was most 
admired?" Bertie said, with a certain bitter- 
ness. ^^ Phoebe is like other beauties in that, 
I suppose." 

Nora looked at him in astonishment. She- 
had never before heard Bertie say an ill- 
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naturod thing; ho had not a spark of tho wit 
which consists in thinking tho worst of other 
pcoplo ; and six months boforo ho had 
thought Phocbo a goddess. What aik>d him ? 
She dared say no more ; and they walked on 
for a minute in siU^nce. Then he spoke 
tigain, in his usual manner. 

^^ I have made accpiaintance with a rela- 
tion of yours, lately — a capital fellow." 

** Quito impossible," slie answerod, laugh- 
ing. ^' I am sure I have not a capital fellow 
among my relations." 

^^ It is true, however. It is your ccmsin 
(I don't quite know wht^ther second, tliird, or 
fourth) - -Geoffrey Darcy." 

^^Ali? Well, you n lay be right, for I 
know nothing at all about him." 

*' IIo is a barrister — briefless — and writes 
for tlie newspapers and that sort of thing. 
Hy-tlie-bye, he told mo ho had written ser- 
mons for half-a-guinea apiece; and I said 
I believed you could do tliat as well as he 
couUl." 

*^ Did you speak to liim about me, then ?" 

'' Yes : lie askod me. You 'd like him 
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very much, Nora, i£ you know him ; and I 
mean to bring him down hero next summer.'' 

^' Oh, please, don't. Darcys don't get on 
well together. Do you know anything about 
the otliers ? I think I should like to hear 
something of my two cousins, Eleanor and 
John." 

^^ He is a member of the Junior Mega- 
therium — the club, you know — and we moot 
there sometimes. He is a model M.P. — a 
most excellent man, but not lively." 

^^ And Eleanor ?'' 

*^ Never saw her, that I know of. They 
are so awfully rich, that slie is a great catch ; 
so I hear her talked of sometimes." 

^^ So awfully rich — yes! " said Nora, witli 
a sigh. *^ It does seem hard that things 
should be so very unequal." 

She thought of what i)ovorty had driven 
her to do, and of how little spared from 
Eleanor Darcy's abundance would beenougli 
to lighten the burden on her own heart and 
life ; but that was a subject on which she 
could say nothing to Bertie. 

^*I am not sure," he answered, gravely. 
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^' Perhaps things are not so very unequal, 
after all. There are plenty of ways in 
which life may be made bitter, besides 
poverty.'^ 

He seemed almost as if he might have 
gone on, but at that moment they were 
interrupted ; and if he had been tempted to* 
speak to her of the skeleton in his cupboard, 
the time fordoing so was passed. Yet, as they 
went into the house, she thought it must be 
just this — that Phoebe had had her head 
turned by admiration, and meant to enjoy 
her success with or without her husband's, 
approval. 

And why should she not enjoy it ? Nora 
felt that she would like to remind Bertie that 
his wife was little more than a child — a 
beautiful child, without mother or woman 
friend to advise her. No one ought to be 
hard upon her, if she were a little frivolous 
and giddy. But, then, was Bertie likely to 
be hard upon her ? Why should he, who 
had always been the kindest, frankest, and 
most generous of boys and men, have 
suddenly turned hard and unreasonable 
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towards tho young wifo lio adored? Sho 
was obliged to own that it was most 
unlikely, and that if tho change in Bertie 
came from Phojbe's conduct, then Phoobo 
must indeed be grievously to blame. She 
did not know what she should say to Mrs. 
Lansdowne. 

In the afternoon Bertie went away. Mr. 
Norton drove him to Sunbury . to catch a 
mail train, and Mrs. Lansdowne accompanied 
them. lie promisod that, in any caHo, ho 
would bring Phoebe down in tho spring, ^^)r 
sunmior, at any rate," and they wouhl stay 
some weeks ; but even this did not soom to 
loHson tho sadness of the parting. *^ It really 
seems,'' said Miss Norton, as she came back 
into the parlour, after seeing tho carriage off, 
^* as if he wore going to India, or New 
Zealand, or some out-of-the-way jDlace. It 
is quite absurd you know ; for London is no 
further off than it used to be.'' 

Mrs. Darcy and Nora had now spent a 
week and two days at Dean's Hall. They 
both felt that a good deal had happened 
during the time, and that they would have 
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much to talk over when they were again at 
the cottage. Nora looked regretfully at the 
comforts her mother must leave hehind her ; 
but still their own home was not without 
attractions. They spent one more evening 
with their friends, and on the 2nd of 
January, they were once more settled in 
their little rooms, and alone,. ^^ never to 
leave them again," Mrs. Darcy said 
to herself, as she looked round her, " except 
for one short journey." 
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CHAPTER III. 

After tlio now year, things went on again 
(luietly for some weeks. Mrs. Darcy grew 
weaker by such slow degrees, that Nora 
could almost persuade herscilf that she saw 
no change. January and February were 
always bad months for invalids, she said to 
herself ; and as their bitter days brought no 
marked access of illness, she would not allow 
herself to think that the end was near. 

She was at work again with the little 
* IJennetts ; and indeed there was no visible 
change in anything, except in her in- 
t(jrcourso with Mr. Piers. For a week or 
two ho had avoided coming to the cottage, 
but after that began to drop in occasionally. 
But the frank comradeship which had grown 
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up between him and Nora had come to an 
end. Both perhaps regretted it, — she 
certainly did, — but it seemed to be dead, 
past any hope of resurrection. In its place, 
however, a feeling had arisen which was 
quite peculiar. If the Vicar was capable of 
love, he certainly loved Nora. Ever since 
the memorable day at Dean's Hall, he had 
clearly and decidedly modified his views of 
matrimony, and believed, without a shadow 
of doubt, that to have Nora for his wife 
would be an infinitely better thing than his 
formerly admired celibacy. But he had no 
hope of her affection, and certainly no wish 
to marry her without it. She, on the other 
hand, felt that gratitude towards him which 
is, at least, as nearly akin to love as pity is ; 
so that they were really both of them in a 
condition in which a very small impetus 
would have been sufficient to push them 
down a gradual decline into matrimony. 
Nobody knew it, and therefore nobody 
interfered ; and they continued to meet once 
or twice a week with a certain very 
measured satisfaction. 
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February was near its end, and already 
there was a stir and sweetness of re-awaken- 
ing life in the air. Clear sunsets died away 
into opal hues of green and blue ; snowdrops 
and crocuses gemmed the black earth of the 
flower-borders, and the trees began to change 
their outline, as brown buds swelled and 
burst through the bark of branch and twig. 
It was the time of hope and expectation ; 
the time when sorrow, if it comes, strikes 
deepest and keenest. 

One afternoon, when Mrs. Darcy had 
fallen asleep on the sofa, and Nora sat by 
the window, so that the fading daylight 
might serve her as long as possible, she saw 
Joe coming hastily in at the little gate. 
Afraid lest her mother should be disturbed, 
she stole softly out of the room, and came 
into the kitchen just as he was giving a note 
to Betty. 

The two turned such scared faces towards 
her, as she appeared, that she read bad news 
in them at once. 

" What is it ?" she said; and Betty gave 
her the letter. 

VOL. n. D 
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*^ Oh, Miss Nora, it's news from London," 
panted Joe, who had been running. 

She tore open the note, which was from 
Miss Norton : — 

^' My dear Nora, — Do come to me for an 
hour, if you can. Our poor Bertie ! They 
are gone, and I am alone. I can't write. 
Come, and you shall hear all about it.'' 

^^What is it?" Nora repeated. "Joe, 
don't you know ? " 

" Killed, miss, they say," said Joe, half 
sobbing. " It won a telegraft. They don't 
know nothing more, I don't think." 

Nora felt herself turn giddy. She sat 
down, and said to herself, " Killed ! impos- 
sible ! " 

Then she heard Betty saying something, 
and got up and walked towards the sitting- 
room door to tell her mother. 

*^No," she thought, with her hand almost 
on the latch. " She might sleep for an hour 
now : I cannot disturb her." 

"Run back," she said to Joe, "and tell 
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Miss Norton I will be with her imme- 
diately." 

He started off in a moment. 

^^ Now, Betty," she went on, " I am going 
to leave mother to your care. Mind you 
don't tell her a word but this : — Miss Norton 
sent to ask me to go over to Dean's Hall for 
an hour; and as she was asleep, I thought 
she would not miss me. Now, please, don't 
forget, or say a word of any bad news." 

In two minutes more she was hurrying 
across the churchyard, feeling as if there 
must be some horrid mistake somewhere^ 
which she should clear up when she got there. 

^^ Bertie ? " she repeated to herself, incre- 
dulously. It always seems so impossible 
that any one of the sudden deaths which 
are about in the world can touch one of our 
own people. 

At Dean's Hall, the door was instantly 
opened to her by a tear-disfigured maid. 
The sight dismayed her so that she asked no 
question, but followed straight on to the 
parlour, and found herself clasped in Misa 
Norton's hysterical embrace. 
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" Oh, Nora, our poor boy ! " she sobbed 
out, clinging to the girl, as if some living 
creature to hold fast to were the one con- 
solation she wanted. 

Nora got her at last to the sofa, and 
seated her there ; for she was trembling so 
herself that she could stand no longer. 

^^Do tell me," she cried; ^^ what does it 
all mean ? It cannot be true ! " 

'^Oh, my dear! my dear! How can it? 
But it is. Look — ^look there." 

There was a telegram lying on the table. 
Nora took it up, and saw the brief un- 
believable words, — 

'^ Captain Lansdowne drowned here this 
morning. ComCj if possible. Mrs. Lans- 
downe is here.^^ 

It was dated Dover, and sent by some one 
whose name was strange to her. She noticed 
both particulars ; and then it seemed as if 
the room swam round, and everything grew 
dim and confused. Bertie ! her playfellow, 
her friend, her brother, was he dead, then ? 
— gone out of her world, out of her reach, 
never to be praised or blamed, never to speak 
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to her again — ^never to want her sympathy, 
or to give her his ? Had there already come 
between them that awful abyss which swal- 
lows np all human companionship ? 

"Oh, it cannot be ! '^ she said aloud ; and 
all the answer was Miss Norton's wail, " Our 
poor boy ! " 

The telegram had arrived at about three 
o'clock. By driving to Sunbury, Mr, Norton 
and Mrs. Lansdowne had been able to start 
almost immediately for Dover ; and they were 
to send a message on their arrival. This 
was all there was to tell ; and the scantiness of 
the news made it seem the more incredible. 
For an hour Nora stayed at Dean's 
Hall, and would gladly have stayed longer, 
for it was hard to leave her old friend soli- 
tary in her trouble; but Mrs. Darcy had 
been too long alone, and might be anxious. 
" And, oh, how shall I tell her ? " thought 
Nora, as she made her way sadly homewards. 

Late in the evening Joe again came to the 
cottage, sent by Miss Norton with a second 
telegram. This was from Mr. Norton, and 
ended all hope of mistake. 
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"Fell into the sea while stepping on 
board the Calais boat," was what it said; 
and this was all that could be known until a 
letter should arrive. 

Eariy next morning, the news had spread 
through Woodside, and there was sorrow 
everywhere. Everybody had known Bertie ; 
and his had been one of those natures, frank, 
generous, and affectionate, which win love 
most readily. Snow was falling, and the 
bright promise of spring seemed to be lost in 
a return of dreary winter weather; but 
Dean's Hall was besieged all day by anxious 
visitors begging for news. 

Mr. Norton's telegram had said, " Tell the 
Pritchards" ; and Miss Norton had written an 
incoherent little note in obedience to her 
brother's direction. Ought they to go to 
Phoebe ? they asked each other ; but the 
doctor had much work on his hands, and 
Mrs. Pritchard felt no especial call to be 
with her niece at this moment, " as Mrs. 
Lansdowne is there," she said. " Of course 
they will be able so completely to sympathize 
with each other ; and we shall be very glad 
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to have Phoebe with us for a while, if she 
likes to come." 

So they stayed at home, and waited, like 
their neighbours, for further news. Nora 
and her pupils did little work that day. 
They all cried a good deal over their lesson- 
books. And Mrs. Bennett, with swollen eyes, 
came in, and bade them make an end of their 
business, that she might carry Nora off for a 
talk. From Mr. Bennett's Nora went 
straight to Dean's Hall. She knew the 
looked-for letter could not arrive till next 
morning ; but she wanted to see Miss Norton, 
whose long, lonely day would be terrible. 

As she came unannounced into the parlour 
she asked herself whether grief had driven 
her old friend mad. The hearth was piled 
with coats and garments of all kinds — a 
boy's cricketing suit here, a knitted com- 
forter there, all carefully laid out in the 
warmth of the fire. On one of the tables 
was a collection of things she could easily 
recognize as Bertie's, from a painted hum- 
ming-top to a small silver-mounted pistol. 
Miss Norton sat in a low chair between the 
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table and the hearth. She was quite ■un- 
conscious of any one being near her, as she 
sat with her face covered by her hands, and 
her elbows resting on her knees. Tears 
were stealing through her fingers, and drop- 
ping with slow heavy splashes on her lap ; 
but she sat quite still in the midst of the 
litter, and Nora stood by her side and 
touched her before she moved. 

" Dear Miss Norton," she said, kissing the 
woebegone face lifted up to her, "what 
have you been doing ? " 

^/ They are all his things," the poor lady 
sobbed — " everything he left here. We 
took such care of them ! Oh, my dear ! " 

" But why bring them out now ? " 

" His mother will never bear to see them 
again. I am getting them all thoroughly 
aired, and then I will put them by safe, 
under lock and key." She got up and 
began to re-arrange the clothes, turning them 
so that every part might be exposed to the , 
fire ; and Nora said no more. She sat down, 
and they talked a little, and were both the 
better for it ; but every now and then Miss 
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Norton would get up and move one ''of the 
things on the hearth, or stir the fire that it 
might air them more thoroughly. 

Nora left her at last, still occupied with 
them, and went away through snow and 
wind, weary and sick at heart. Her mother , 
would comfort her ; but, with that young and 
vigorous life cut off, how could she help but 
think of the frail threads that held the still 
dearer one ? 

The next day brought Mr. Norton's 
promised letter, and all the details of the 
accident. " It seems," he wrote, '^ that they 
had started rather hastily for a short visit 
to Paris. Phoebe, and a friend who was 
going with them, went on board the boat 
first, and Bertie was following them at the 
very last moment. The boat moved, and he 
lost his footing, and fell between it and the 
pier. He was sucked down, and must have 
been struck on the head. He was taken, up 
and brought ashore in a few minutes, but 
too late. Phoebe and the friend — a Mr. Sey- 
mour, I think — ^landed ; and he telegraphed 
to us. Afterwards, he did all thiat could be 
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done for her and him until we came. We 
hope to go up to London to-morrow, and you 
shall hear again. Phoebe is in a strange 
state. She sits for hours without moving or 
speaking, and has not shed a tear." The 
letter was not long, and bore many traces of 
the troubled heart and eyes of the writer. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Two days later Dr. and Mrs. Pritchard were 
summoned to London by the news that 
Phoebe was thought to be dying. But, on 
the following day, Mr. Norton and Mrs. 
Lansdowne came home, bringing all that 
remained of their boy for burial at Wood- 
side. They said Phoebe was very ill, quite 
unconscious, apparently, of all that went on ; 
but Mrs. Lansdowne thought her life in no 
danger. She had fallen into a very deep 
and prolonged fainting fit at the sight of her 
own house in London, and they had feared 
brain-fever ; but she had sunk into a sort of 
torpor, which was, perhaps, the best thing 
for her at present. 

Nora could not help perceiving and 
remarking to her mother that there was a 
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touch of bitterness in the manner in which 
Mrs. Lansdowne spoke of the young widow, 
and she was rather surprised at Mrs. Darcy's 
answer. 

^^ I don't think we should be astonished at 
that," she said. "It is not an easy matter 
for a mother to give up her one child — all 
the best of his love, and all the greatest 
share of his life, into the hands of a young 
girl.. Mrs. Lansdowne did it generously, 
and Phoebe has never shown her the least 
duty or affection. And now she is all sore 
and wounded, poor soul ! and her boy gone 
from her ; and it is not she who breaks down 
under the sorrow, but the frivolous girl. 
Neither blame her, nor wonder at her, Nora ; 
for there is no love without jealousy — not 
even a mother's." 

Dr. Pritchard confirmed Mrs. Lansdowne's 
opinion. He returned home for the funeral, 
and said distinctly that Phoebe was only 
suffering from the violent shock to her 
nerves, and would soon be quite well again. 
She had seemed to get better, he told Mrs. 
Darcy, from the moment that her husband's 
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body, with its heart-broken attendants, left 
the house. 

The day of Mr. Darcy's funeral had been 
a sad one in Woodside, but not sadder than 
the one on which half the parish followed 
Bertie Lansdowne to the vault of the 
Nortons. Mrs. Lansdowne was there. It 
seemed as if she could not bear to lose sight 
of her treasure until it should be hidden 
from mortal eyes in its last resting-place; 
and when it appeared that Miss Norton had. 
cried herself into such a state of feebleness 
as to be unable to stand, Nora begged to go 
in her place. Every one was pleased that 
it should be so ; and thus it happened that 
she stood as one of the chief mourners 
beside the grave of her old playfellow. 
Little more than a year ago, they had both 
looked forward to spending long years of 
life together ; but Love had come between 
them — and Death — and if she had bravely 
faced the first separation, her tears flowed 
fast for the second, and she felt that this 
loss made life more desolate to her than it 
should have been. 
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Mean time the Vicar, reading the solemn 
service, felt her tears all the time, and said 
to himself, ^^ I understand it now. Even if 
I had been different, she could not have 
cared for me. Poor girl ! I wish I could 
comfort her ; but that cannot be." 

Of course, he did not understand. He 
could not guess that, in the sense of present 
trouble and the dread of future loneliness, 
she was just then almost ready to take any 
love offered her, and that it was precisely 
his one opportunity of winning her heart 
and soul. How many people do understand 
these things ? and how many go through 
life lonely for want of understanding 
them ? 

The funeral was over, and out of the 
brightest and most prosperous household in 
the parish the life had died. Though the 
blinds were drawn up at Dean's Hall, the 
sunshine seemed as if it fell dulled and 
clouded there; steps that had been alert 
grew languid, and voices that had always 
been cheerful were veiled in sadness. Nora 
came and went there as often as she could, 
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and knew that they looked for and wel- 
comed her ; but the darkness was too heavy 
for her to lift, and she only took a more and 
more saddened heart with her into the hard 
paths of her daily life. 

And as weeks went on, the blame of 
PhcBbe, which Nora had noticed in Mrs. 
Lansdowne, grew into a deep offence and 
indignation. For the girl-widow had 
recovered her health, and it was plain now 
that she meant to separate herself from her 
husband's family. She had quietly, but 
decidedly, refused to return to Woodside. 
She would come neither to the Pritchards' 
nor to Dean's Hall. She managed to per- 
suade her aunt to leave her, and, from that 
moment, very few details were known of 
her life. Mr. Norton spent some days in 
London, and necessarily spoke with her 
during the settlement of her husband's 
affairs; but he came back dissatisfied and 
baffled. ^^ She will take nothing from me," 
he told Mrs. Darcy himself. "Bertie's 
money, by his father's will, reverts to his 
mother; and all she is entitled to, put 
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together, will make but a poor living. But 
she says it is enough, and she prefers 
making it do, and living alone. I don't like 
it, and I don't understand it ; but I cannot 
help it." 

And so, in the strangest way, without 
explanation, and seemingly without regret, 
Phoebe Lansdowne passed out of the world 
of Woodside, and left no more trace behind 
her than if she had never existed. She 
wrote two or three letters from a quiet 
lodging to which she had removed when her 
home was broken up. Then came a silence ; 
and when inquiries were made, it was found 
that she was gone, and had bidden the land- 
lady tell any one who should ask for her 
that she was leaving England for six 
months. 

" She never cared for any of us," Miss 
Norton said, tearfully, when this last news 
reached Dean's Hall. 

'' She is quite capable of caring for her- 
self," Mrs. Lansdowne answered, almost 
sharply; and neither of them spoke of her 
again. 
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In these days Nora often took up the 
Bible which lay: by her mother's side, and 
tried to find some comfort for herself in it ; 
but she could not. A cold, dark mist seemed 
to be closing round her life, dulling her 
faculties, or only leaving them keen on the 
side of terror and pain. Heaven was dark 
and silent for her ; she wondered sometimes 
whether the trust in God in which her mother 
had tried to train her meant anything at all, 
or whether human lives and hearts were the 
mere puppets of chance, as likely to be 
tortured and destroyed as to be blessed. If 
she had not had one silent Evangel always 
before her eyes, things would have been 
'Oven worse with her. Bitter as were her 
thoughts of all that her mother was suffering 
and must suffer in their terrible poverty, she 
could not help but see that that sweet 
patience which never failed was drawn from 
the source now dry and profitless for her ; 
and she feared above all things lest her own 
wretched state of mind should be betrayed. 
She did more, — she tried to hold fast the 
faith which was slipping from her ; but the 
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feeling that Heaven — or fate, or some un- 
known dreadful power — was cruel to her 
beyond bearing often mastered her. 

This was her condition when Easter came. 
She knew then that it would not be likely 
that she could continue to leave her mother 
daily, as she had hitherto done ; and she told 
Mrs. Bennett so. This meant the relinquish- 
ment of half their income, and she saw no 
way of replacing any part of it. " Betty 
must go, of course," she said to herself. '^ I 
can do her work, and I have no more money 
for her." But the idea of parting with the 
household friend who had been with them 
almost ever since her birth added another 
grief to all that oppressed her. 

Mrs. Bennett had said, ^^ Don't decide in 
a hurry. With the warm weather Mrs. Darcy 
will get better. Take a fortnight's holiday, 
and see if you cannot come back to us " ; and 
so Nora thankfully left it for the moment. 
But the unoccupied mornings gave her more 
time for thought; and an idea, which had 
long been slowly growing in her mind, began 
to worry her. 
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"Ought I to be too proud to take help 
from our relations for her sake ? " she said to 
herself. " Can I not beg from them for her ? " 
Eleanor Darey was the only one she could en- 
dure to think of. She remembered every word 
Bertie had told her of her cousins, and wished 
he had ever seen Eleanor. "But she is a 
woman not much older than myself, and she 
will never miss what we need so ; besides, I 
can pay it back afterwards." 

Her thoughts constantly went over and 
over the same ground. Dr. Pritchard had 
told her that there was no hope of any 
recovery for Mrs. Darcy ; but very great care 
and good nursing might give her possibly 
another year of life. What an eternity of 
comfort that possible year seemed ! But how 
to secure it? Body and soul she thought 
she would sell herself for the chance of it, 
why then should she scruple to beg? At 
last she wrote her letter. She forced herself 
to describe her position and her wants 
clearly, and she asked for the loan of £100 ; 
she explained that her mother s small annuity 
would be continued to herself, and proposed 
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to bind herself to pay it immediately to her 
cousin, from the moment it became hers till 
the debt should be discharged. She wrote 
with tears of humiliation half blinding her ; 
but, having made up her mind, she would 
not spare herself. 

" Oh, how much easier it would be," she 
thought, ^^0 ask Mr. Norton!" But she 
had more than she suspected of her father's 
pride of race, and believed she ought not 
to go to a friend while her kinsfolk were 
able and perhaps willing to help her. Un- 
known to any one, she finished and posted 
her letter, addressing it to the family house 
in Belgrave Square, where she supposed the 
Darcys likely to be. 

Easter was then about a week past, and 
the days were warm and lovely. Mrs. Darcy 
had verified Mrs. Bennett's words, and was 
so much better than she had been lately that 
she had been put into her chair (Joe being 
lent for the occasion) and had been wheeled 
in triumph through the vniage. If the im- 
provement lasted, Nora thought she would 
still be able to go on teaching for a little 
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while ; but she did not so far deceive herself 
as to put off sending her letter. 

She urged herself to patience when 
Bhe sent it, remembering that her cousins 
might not be in town, or that Eleanor, 
without intending to neglect it altogether, 
might delay answering. "No doubt she 
has a great deal to do," she said to herself, 
with a little scorn; "fine ladies always 
have, I have heard." But all her resolves 
did not save her from a quickened pulse 
when the first post came, which might have 
brought an answer ; and from that time, 
through all the sickness of hope deferred, 
she went on expecting, and expecting in 
vain. Mrs. Darcy continued better ; she went 
again to . her pupils. Another fortnight had 
almost gone by, when her suspense ended. 

One morning she had just arrived at Mr., 
Bennett's, and was loosening her cloak, when 
Mrs. Bennett looked into the school-room. 
She had a newspaper in her hand, and cried 
out, excitedly, — 

" Nora, my dear, here 's a frightful thing ! 
Gome and read it for yourself." 
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She held up the sheet of the Times^ and 
showed a column headed, ^^ Frightful Rail- 
way Accident/' But Nora, preoccupied 
and uninterested, scarcely heard what she 
said. However, she followed her into the 
next room, where breakfast was still on the 
table, and there took the paper from her 
and read. 

Railway accidents were not so common 
in those days as they are now, either 
because fewer people travelled, or because 
the lives of travellers were thought worth 
a little more care. But this was the brief, 
horrible story of one of those tragedies which 
have always from time to time occurred 
upon the iron ways. A train had leaped 
over a high embankment, — ^nobody was to 
blame, unless, perhaps, it was some of those 
now dead; and out of the ruins torn and 
lifeless bodies were being dug, unrecog- 
nizable, many of them, by those to whom 
they had been dearest. Some would never, 
perhaps, be known. But there was an awful 
list at the bottom of the column, and the 
first names in it were, ^^ John Darcy, Esq. 
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M.R, and Miss Darcy." ^^Dead!" Nora 
said, with a shudder, when she saw it. She 
covered her face with her hands for a 
moment ; and then, getting up unsteadily, 
said, "I must go home," and went out 
of the house without another word. But 
she did not go home. Out through the 
lanes and fields, where she had been happy, 
where she had been miserable, she went, 
half stunned. ^^Dead!" she repeated to 
herself ; and, in spite of the spring sunshine 
and the budding leaves, it seemed as if 
death were everywhere. She walked on 
fast, not thinking of how or where she 
went. ^^Dead!" that was the word that 
went with her in a cry of despair. 

For she had grown used to the thought 
that death came into lier world. What 
seemed inexplicable now was, that he should 
suddenly step into that brighter one, from 
which she had had hopes of succour. ^^ Is 
there no freedom and no safety anywhere ? 
None ! Everywhere there is only pain and 
death." 

After an hour of solitary walking, she 
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began to recover herself. She began to 
have clear thoughts of the proud old man 
left childless, and now robbed of the heir 
who must have been so much to him. She 
could pity him, and she knew that her 
mother would pity him still more. She 
need say nothing now of the letter that 
would never bo answered; if it should 
prove that help must be asked, she would 
ask it of those she knew. But, at any rate, 
she need have no hard thought of the dead 
girl, who would, perhaps, have been a friend 
if she had lived. 

So she turned homewards, more sad, more 
bitter than before, yet glad that she could 
fancy there might have been kindness for 
her from the dead. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A WEEK later, Nora walked up to Dean's- 
Hall one morning, and, instead of going 
into the house, lingered about within 
sight of the gates. She was watching for 
Mr, Norton ; for she knew the time of his 
invariable walk, and she thought she could 
say what she wanted better if she could see 
him out of doors and alone. She knew that 
he had a true and tender affection for 
her, and that he would do all she asked 
as surely as he would have done it for Bertie * 
but still the asking was a hard task. 

She and her mother had been so proud in 
their poverty, and had had such skill in 
making those about them blind to their 
privations, that nobody quite knew how 
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little they had to depend upon. Now she 
had to draw back the skilfully woven veil ; 
and to do so even to the kindest eyes was 
bitter to her. 

But there had been a sudden change for 
the worse in Mrs. Darcy's condition. It 
was impossible for Nora to leave her again 
with any regularity, and more than that, 
it seemed as if it would be impossible 
for Betty's help to be dispensed with. 
Money, therefore, must be sought some- 
w^here, and at once. It was this that had 
driven her to her old friend ; and she stood 
in the April sunshine watching for him 
when he came out of the gate, and looked 
up and down, not decided which way to 
go. 

^^Ah, Nora!" he said, when he saw her, 
'' welcome as flowers in May ! Were you 
ooming to see us?" 

^' I was coming to see yo?^," she answered. 
^^May I walk with you a little?" 

' ' May you ? Am I so rich in companions ? 
Ton have something to tell me. It is not 
tibout Phoebe?" 
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He looked anxiously at her as they walked 
on side by side. 

^'No, indeed. Have you any news of 
her?" 

" None. And I reproach myself for it. 
Our poor boy's widow ought not to be lost 
us." He sighed. '^ I shall go to town again 
soon, and try to trace her ; but I get old, 
Nora. Tell me what you had to say, my 
dear." 

'^ I am ashamed to tell you," she answered, 
looking down, and feeling all the disgrace of 
beggary. '' We are very poor, Mr. Norton." 

'' Good Heavens! my child, how you say 
that ! Is it a sin to be poor ? Are you going 
to let me help you ? That is right, that is 
right, my dear ! " 

He was so much in earnest that he stopped 
and took hold of both her hands, but she 
was obliged to draw away one to cover her 
face, for she could not keep back her tears. 
Her old friend tucked the hand he was 
still holding under his arm, and, quietly 
turning her round, led her through a side 
gate of his own grounds, and along a sha y 
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path to a seat under a great chestnut tree^ 
talking on till she should recover herself. 

" I thought you were too proud to come to 
me, and I was afraid to say a word; for 
after all, you know, my dear, though I 
might guess you would be the better for a 
Kttle more money in your purse just now^ 
you had a grand way of making believe 
you wanted nothing. Though why," he 
went on with some indignation, ^*you should 
not have remembered all the toys and 
gingerbread I used to bring you when you 
were a baby I don't exactly understand." 

"But this is not toys and gingerbread," 
Nora answered, laughing, with the tears still 
wet on her cheeks. " And I have come to 
you, though I don't like it. I see no other 
way to get what is necessary now." 

" Well, well, my dear, it is the right and 
natural way. I am old, and Bertie is gone ; 
and you are the only young thing I have to 
care for. Tell me your affairs as far a». 
you can trust me." 

She had thought there was no comfort 
anywhere ; and now, out of her sore trouble^ 
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comfort had come to her. For as she talked, 
being constantly tempted on to say some- 
thing more than she had intended, the 
simple and complete sympathy, the entire 
<5omprehension of her struggle and her pride, 
were like sweet air and sunshine to a 
prisoner. She was allowed to explain her 
plan of repayment, and praised for it ; and 
she thought Mr. Norton was going to do 
exactly what she asked, when he quietly 
slipped away from the point and said — 

'' What do you think I did last week ? " 

^* I can't guess," she answered, wondering 
why he talked of this now, 

'^ I made my will. The old one was use- 
less, and I made a new one. I am rather a 
rich man, Nora, for a solitary old bachelor." 

" You are not solitary." 

^^I have my sisters; but they are only a 
year younger than I am, and well off, too." 

'' Yes." 

*^So I could leave my money where I 
liked. Not all of it ; for we have relations 
who must not be quite forgotten. But I 
have left most of it to you." 
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" Oh, Mr. Norton, to me?" 

'' Yes. It is quite natural that you should 
come next, after Bertie. So you see, what- 
ever you want now will only be taking what 
is your own." 

It seemed so strange that she could not 
believe it. She sat quite still for a minute, 
asking herself whether she had fallen asleep. 
She could not find a word of gratitude or of 
remonstrance; and Mr. Norton, watching 
her, let her be undisturbed. 

'' It was for my mother," she said, at 
last, not meaning to speak aloud, but letting 
the words come to her lips half involun- 
tarily. 

^^I know it; and I should like to scold 
you, if there were any use in scolding now. 
I will not even ask you if she has had all 
she ought to have had, but I will send you 
a few pounds to go on with this evening, 
and come and talk matters over with you 
to-morrow, perhaps. Now, will you come 
in?" 

" Not to-day, please. I must go back to 
mother. Oh, Mr. Norton, if I don't say 
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what I ought, it is only because I can't find 
words.'' 

He took both her hands again, gave them 
an affectionate littte shake, and bade her 
'' Go." 

As she went quickly along the path, and 
out through the gate into the road, he stood 
and watched her. ^'All I have left!" he 
said to himself, and went and shut himself 
up in his study. 

Nora, meantime, hastened home. It was 
months since such a gleam of brightness had 
fallen upon her life as had just almost 
dazzled her. She went home, thinking 
nothing of her future inheritance as future, 
but reconciled by the knowledge of it to 
the present help so freely promised. The 
idea of all she might do for her mother s 
comfort shone upon her like a sun, and hid 
from her eyes for the moment that spectre 
of separation which was so awful in its near- 
ness. Mrs. Darcy had to hear her confession, 
and to share her gratitude. She flew back 
to the cottage, that she might tell all at 
once her trouble and her relief. 
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Mrs. Darcy was not less astonished than 
Nora at Mr. Norton's intentions. ^* But there 
is no reason why he should not please him- 
self," she said ; " and, after all, since he has 
always been fond of you, it is natural 
enough that he should wish to provide for 
you. Not the less I want to tell him soon 
tow I thank him. I shall leave you now 
almost without fear." 

"Hush, mother!" Nora cried. "Don't 
say that word. What can anything matter 
to me when you — " 

She hurried out of the room. The golden 
light was gonOi How could she forget that 
her life would have to be lived without her 
mother ? 

In the evening a little packet came to her 
from Dean's Hall. There was a note of 
three lines : — 

" My dear Nora, — I send you an earnest 
of our bargain. " Yours, 

"R. Norton." 

And there was fifty pounds in small notes 
and gold. 
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Nora knew enough of Dean's Hall ways 
to know that Mr. Norton usually paid every- 
thing by cheques, and she understood now 
why he had delayed giving her the money. 
It was that he might send it to her in a 
form the most convenient, and the least 
likely to be traced to him. The sum, t/oo, 
was double what she had expected, and she 
felt that months of comparative comfort for 
her invalid were provided for. The year 
of reprieve which the doctor had vaguely 
held out to her as a possibility, seemed now 
almost within her reach. 

^^ Mother, dearest, we will not part yet," 
she said, as she laid the little pile of money 
in Mrs. Darcy's lap. 

The next day Mr. Norton came, and had a 
talk with both mother and daughter. It 
could not be long, for the invalid's strength 
was pitifully small, but it was satisfactory. 
Nora was sent away for part of the time ; 
and Mrs. Darcy tried to tell their old friend 
liow his kindness to her child had lifted a 
load of fears from her heart, but he would 
hardly hear her. 
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'^ I want her to be my child," he said. 
^'She will do more for us than I can do 
for her ; for the house and our lives are 
changed from what they were, now Bertie 
is gone." 

'' She has been a good child to us, and 
will be to you," Mrs. Darcy answered ; and 
the adoption seemed a settled thing. 

Afterwards Nora used to think that the 
prolonged agony of the next three months 
could never have been borne but for the 
support that came to her from Dean's Hall. 
Mrs. Darcy, within a week of Mr. Norton's 
visit, seemed to be at the point of death. 
Again, after a few days, she rallied^ 
but only to undergo another crisis. Only 
those who have watched the flickering out of 
a life dearer than their own can know the 
horrible suffering of such a time. The strong 
love holds hope fast, and will not let 
patience have her way ; pang after pang of 
disappointment tears one's heart, and yet 
one struggles for a week, a day, an hour, till 
it comes to be a fight like that of Hercules 
with Death, who, alas ! laughs at our puny 
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strength, and bears away our Alcestis into 
the land'we may not enter. 

The^ spring deepened into summer, and 
all Nora's world was shut up within the 
cottage walls. Sunshine or storm, gladness 
or sorrow, might be abroad in the world ; no- 
thing seemed real to her now but her mother's 
presence, nothing comprehensible except 
what touched her through her mother's con- 
sciousness. Her own being was swallowed 
up and almost lost. She was like a con- 
demned prisoner waiting, in a dumb agony 
of expectation, for the first toll of the bell 
which is to mark that life is over for him. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Weeks had passed on and Mrs. Darcy still 
lived ; but it was now clear to all that the end 
was very near. Nights of feverish suflfering^ 
days of painful exhaustion, — these were all 
that remained for the dying mother, and 
even these would be but so few ! In the 
rare moments when she could talk, every 
word was gathered up now with agonizing 
care, every look of her loving eyes was 
treasured, as if, in the awful blank of the 
future, memory would be able to counterfeit 
reality. When she slept, Nora watched her 
worn face with such despair, with such pangs 
of terror lest sleep might change to death and 
cheat her of the last farewell, that it seemed 
as if the child's life hung upon the mother's. 
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and the farewell would never need to be spoken . 
Those who loved them both were constantly 
at hand ; but a sacred circle seemed to close 
in the two, and set them apart from all the 
world together. 

June had come, — not as it so often does, 
with uncertain skies and frequent showers ; 
but in golden glory like that of August. 
The gardens were already in all the pomp of 
summer blossoms ; the birds sang jubilant 
hymns on every bush ; the sky looked as if it 
never had known, and never could know, a 
cloud. 

It was near noon, and the air, full of sweet- 
ness and the murmur of insects, passed 
through the half-drawn curtains and filled 
the room where Nora watched her mother's 
sleep. She was so worn and dazed with grief 
that she sat with her eyes fixed upon the 
bed, seeing, hearing, and feeling nothing, 
since she was not required either to s^o or 
hear for the service of her beloved. 

Yet, as she sat in the stillness, the sound 
of a touch upon the garden wicket roused 
her. ^^ They will wake her," she thought, 
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and, swift and noiseless, she was at the 
window in a moment. The postman was 
coming in, and he must not knock. She 
glided from the room, which was on the 
ground floor, and met him before he reached 
the doorstep. He had one letter, in a big 
blue envelope, and the address bore her own 
never-used baptismal name, ^^ Miss Leonora 
Ravenscroft Darcy." 

She was too far lost in other thoughts for 
surprise or curiosity, but since the letter was 
in her hands she would open it. She »tole 
along the path till she reached her mother's 
window and could peep in. Mrs. Darcy 
still slept ; and she sat down upon a bench 
which stood there, and broke the seal. Just 
when she had done so, she thought she heard 
a movement within, and dropping the letter 
got up again to look and listen. All was 
still, and at last she listlessly drew out a big 
blue sheet of paper and began to read. The 
letter was not long: at the bottom of the page 
was a signature altogether, unknown to her ; 
when she reached it, she stopped for a 
moment, and then began to read the writing 
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all over again. This time the words made 
their way into her brain, but dimly, as if 
somebody were speaking to her from a 
distance. They seemed to say, " By the will 
of my late client, the Earl of Stanmore, you 
inherit the whole of his unentailed estate." 
She put her hand over her eyes, then looked 
again ; this time she saw the words plainly, 
and something lower down which told her 
she was " one of the richest heiresses in 
England." 

The paper slipped from hands that did 
not care to hold it, and fluttered down to 
her feet. Leaning back against the wall, 
she looked at the sky with blank and hope- 
less eyes ; the great news was nothing to 
her. What could money do for her now? 
li came too late. 

It was not until many minutes later that 
she began to be fully conscious that some- 
thing had befallen her. Such a thing had 

» 

happened to her as might do to a martyr 
who, having gone through all the agonies, 
all the mutilations of torture, has life thrust 
upon him, a useless, perhaps an accursed 
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gift. How she had longed and humbled 
licrself for a little, of this wealth ! Not very 
long ago it had represented hope, love, life 
to her, and had been denied. Now it seemed 
to be flung to her by some demon — '^ Take 
it — take it all, and feel how worthless it is !" 

She left the paper lying there as a thing 
not worth picking up, and stole back to the 
j>ick-room. Her mother woke presently, a 
little refreshed, and in tending her she quite 
forgot the inheritance. All day she forgot 
it, and it was after sunset when, looking 
out of the window, she saw the paper 
fluttering in a little breeze that had begun 
to stir the leaves. Mrs. Lansdowne was at 
the cottage at the moment, sitting beside 
her dying friend, and talking to her softly. 
Nora went and picked up the letter, glanced 
at it again, then folded it and put it into 
her pocket ; and when Mrs. Lansdowne was 
going away, she gave it to her, saying, — 

'^ Please ask Mr. Norton to look at this for 
mc." 

Once in the course of the weary night, 
Nora thought she would tell her mother of 
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what had happened, but she feared it would 
disturb her. " She knows I am in no 
danger of starving," she said to herself, 
'^ and is at peace about me. Why should I 
trouble her ? " Yet she did not feel quite 
satisfied ; if she were really to have this 
burden of wealth, a word from her mother 
might guide and help her. And she thought 
she ought to tell her of the Earl's death. 

Wlien day came, and brought that brighten- 
ing of the feeble flame of life which she had 
learned to look for, she spoke. 

^^ Mother, papa's cousin, the old Earl, is 
dead." 

^^ Ah, the last Darcy gone ! " 

'^Not quite the last; there is Geoffrey, 
you know." 

'^ I had forgotten. So he is Earl now." 

Another wrong. She had never thought 
till that moment of Geoflfrey, to whom the 
title must have passed. If it were true that 
the old man now dead had left to her all he 
could leave, her cousin must have inherited 
a barren honour. She remembered now to 
have heard how there had been a family 
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ieud (the Darcys were good haters) between 
the two branches. She had been made rich, 
then, only to make Geoifrey poor. All this 
passed through her mind in a moment, and 
carried with it a tide of horror and hatred 
of the dead Earl and of his legacy. 

She dared not break her mother's calm 
with any hasty word ; but when she had let 
ihe sudden rush of indignation have its way 
for a moment, she said, — 

" Would you like me to be rich, mother — 
yery rich ? " 

"No, ^neither poverty nor riches' — that 
is what I have always thought best. And it 
seems to me that, now I know you are to 
have that, I have not a wish left un- 
gratified." 

"How can I tell her?" Nora thought; 
" nay, why should I tell her ? It is a curse 
that has come to me — flung to me in anger — 
likely to bring nothing good. I will forget 
it again, if I can." 

An hour later she had indeed forgotten 
it. Nothing on earth could have kept its 
place in her mind then, beside the one 
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thought of this awful parting come close to 
her with one swift stride at last. When the 
summer night closed in, Mrs. Darcy turned 
her dim eyes to her child with a last smile. 
^' There shall be no night there," she said. 
Dawn came soon, but not for her, — 

" She had 
Another mom than ours." 

When Nora knew that she was alone, 
neither shriek nor sob broke the stillness. 
The habit of self-restraint held her in out- 
ward calm. It still seemed to her that her 
grief would disturb her mother : she was 
quiet for her sake. 

Kind hands drew her away, and she went 
^submissively and undressed — ^the first time 
for how many nights ! — and lay down upon 
her bed and made no sign. There was no 
.more to do, no more to think of, no more 
to wake for. Sleep or death, let either come 
that would, she had no care now for living 
or for dying. And sleep came, deep and 
mierciful, and lasted long. Youth and health 
did so much for her ; but after sleep must 
come the cruel, dreary waking. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It was a month since enormous wealth and 
utter poverty had fallen upon Nora at the 
same time. The room where she sat held 
riches enough to have served Woodside 
Vicarage for twenty years, and it was a 
mere drop in the great sea of abundance 
that flowed round her. But all the riches of 
the world could not pay her back what she 
had lost. 

Not only had she no pleasure in her 
inheritance, but she hated it. Young and 
vigorous, used to work and loving it, neither 
knowing nor wishing to know anything of 
the delights of idleness and luxury, she 
could not imagine anything that great 
wealth could do for her. If, at any previous 
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time in her life, some power had offered her 
riches and high position, she would have 
put them from her as David did Saul's 
armour, — "I cannot go with these, for I 
have not proved them." With the smooth 
stone out of the brook she could fight the 
battle of life, if need were ; but the helmet 
and shield were for more practised hands. 
Only she had longed with a passionate 
desire to find the smooth stone — that small 
sum which she had come to look upon as the 
weapon with which she might defend her 
mother's life: she had so longed as to 
be ready to sacrifice not only herself, but 
her self-respect to obtain it, and she had 
made her prayers and her sacrifices in 
vain. 

And now money that seemed to her 
countless was gathered up and flung to her, 
not for love, nor of right, but simply that 
another might be wronged. 

And in the bitterness of her heart Nora 
had let her old self go away fi:om her com- 
pletely and for ever, as she thought, not 
knowing that nature and habit survive 
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almost every earthquake that human life 
can suffer. 

From the moment of Mrs. Darcy's death^ 
Mr. Norton and Mrs. Lansdowne had taken 
the entire charge of her affairs. This had 
been necessary at first, because, the strain 
being taken off her nerves, her powers had 
failed her all at once, and she had been for 
a fortnight extremely ill. And then when 
her body began to recover, and to forget its 
many weeks of watching and ceaseless 
fatigue, her mind seemed to have fallen 
asleep. She cared for nothing, could decide 
about nothing, was as uninterested in every- 
thing that affected her future as if she had 
been sure of dying next week. 

During the weeks of her helplessness, Mr.. 
Norton remembered that Mrs. Darcy had 
died in the confidence that he would take 
care of her child, and felt that he was bound 
to fulfil the trust. 

When he had read the letter which Nora 
sent to him on the last evening of her 
mother's life, he had had a pang of dis- 
appointment. To adopt the girl who had 
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always been dear to him, to have her always 
at Dean's Hall, a sunbeam in the house now 
so dark, to try to make up to her for all the 
suffering he had watched, and to feel that a 
loving daughter would tend him in sickness 
or old age as he had seen her tend those 
now lost to her, all this had been very 
pleasant to him in anticipation, and it was 
hard to give it up. That it must be given 
up he never doubted for a moment. She 
was now mistress of more thousands than he 
possessed hundreds; she no longer wanted 
either the home or the money he had 
destined for her, and the great heiress must 
spend her life elsewhere than at Woodside. 
The scheme he had pleased himself in 
arranging melted into air, but this remained : 
— ^Nora, solitary, unused to the world, and 
altogether unwilling to face it, needed pre- 
sent help and guidance, and she had a 
greater claim upon him than upon any one 
else. He took counsel with his sisters, and 
the end was that the whole party was for 
the moment transported to the great town- 
house which had been first William Darcy^s, 
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then his son's, and, last of all. Lord Stan- 
more's. 

If Nora had not been too ill in body and 
mind to realize what was going on around 
her in the first days after Mrs. Darcy's death, 
she would have known that Lord Stanmore's 
will had appeared to others as unjust and 
indefensible as it did to her. It had not been 
drawn up by Mr. Gordon, the family 
solicitor, but by a stranger employed by the 
Earl, probably because he did not choose to 
be remonstrated with on the subject; and, 
in Mr. Gordon's opinion, there might have 
been a chance of getting it set aside. At 
any rate, there were quite sufficient grounds 
for trying to bring about amicably a fairer 
division of the inheritance, and this he had 
been most anxious to propose. The moment 
he had known how matters stood, he had urged 
upon the new Lord Stanmore the propriety 
of making a claim on the heiress. 

^^ It should be done at once," he had said. 
" There can be no doubt whatever as to the 
right and wrong of the matter, and you had 
better authorize me to act for you.'' 
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^^ Thank you," Geoffrey Darcy had 
answered. '^ I dare say you are quite right 
from your point of view, but not from mine. 
I have not the least intention of claiming 
anything.'" 

' ^ Do you suppose, then, that this girl will 
offer to give up your share ? You have 
more faith in human nature than I have, if 
you do." 

^' What I mean is, that I shall abide by 
the present settlement. You and I both 
know that what Lord Stanmore did the law 
really permits him to do. We might try to 
prove that he was of unsound mind, but we 
neither of us believe it ourselves. What 
remains is, that I could only get the estates 
he has left away from me either by setting uj:) 
a plea in law which I believe to be false, or by 
working on the fears or the charity of a 
young girl. No ; I prefer to remain as I am." 

*^ You can't remain as you are. You have 
a title, a great, big, rambling castle, full of 
old servants, and a few hundred acres of 
unprofitable land. You might manage 
to live at Stanmore like a' hermit until 
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you can find an heiress to marry, but I 
doubt whether that would suit you." 

" You need not doubt ; you may be quite 
sure. But I shall have to think over the 
best way of bearing my incumbrances. 
After all, you must remember that what I 
have inherited from Lord Stanmore is the 
grievance, not what I have ?io^." 

This talk, and others to the same effect, 
had passed between Mr. Gordon and the 
new Earl while Nora lay ill at Woodside ; 
and it was Geoffrey's doing that the lawyer 
finally decided to continue, if the heiress 
wished it, her adviser and manager. But 
Nora knew nothing of this ; the sense of the 
injustice done was in her own mind painfully 
and bitterly, but, like all her other sensa- 
tions, it was, for the time, held down and 
kept silent by bodily weakness and by a 
more terrible grief. 

Hitherto she had simply done what she 
was bid. She came, went, spoke, listened, 
like an automaton ; and the few people who 
had seen her for the first time during the 
week she had now been in London must 
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have had an entirely false idea of her real 
nature, and probably thought her a mere 
puppet in the hands of Mr. Norton and his 
sisters. 

There was much to do — lawyers, agents, 
and many other people to see, all the great 
machinery of the life of the very rich to 
wind up and set going for the new mistress ; 
and Nora did nothing that she could avoid 
doing. The one idea which had been 
smouldering in her mind from the first had 
not yet shown itself, and her old friends 
were almost in despair about her. She w^as 
sitting now alone, and perfectly idle, leaning 
back in a great chair which was drawn near 
to a window. Her hair was elaborately 
plaited and coiled about her head, but w^as 
being pressed out of all its order by the way 
in which she rested it against the pale-blue 
silk cushions. Her dress, covered with 
crape, had cost more than she would have 
spent in the whole of one of the happy 
years gone by, but it seemed to smother 
her, and all her fresh young beauty was 
paled and deadened by the heavy black 
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drapery and the heavier melancholy that 
robed her. Half an hour passed, and she 
never moved, — she, who had scarcely ever 
been still in the old times. Her eyes, some- 
times shut, sometimes resting on the ugly 
surroundings of roofs and chimney-pots, 
sometimes looking past them to the bright 
blue July skies, were heavy and dull, and 
saw nothing. She was spending the morn- 
ing, as she had spent many since her mother 
had left her, in a sort of waking dream of 
unhappiness. 

The door opened, and Miss Norton first 
peeped in, and then came hesitatingly forward 
into the room. She had begun to feel a 
kind of awe of the girl who was so strangely 
changed, and sometimes was almost afraid to 
speak to her. But, to her relief, Nora looked 
round, and, seeing who it was, smiled and 
said, — 

^^ How hot you must be ! Come and rest." 

With a sigh, for she was both hot and 
tired, Miss Norton dropped into a seat. 

^^ I am very glad to get out of the sun," 
she said, fanning herself. 
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^^Mrs. Lansdowne is gone to — where is 
it ? — to luncheon, is not she ? " Nora said, 
sitting up, and trying to push her braids into 
order. 

^^Yes — to Lady Hudson's. Have you 
been alone all the morning, my dear ? " 

*^I suppose so. Yes, of course. Tell mo 
where you have been." 

The two sisters had been out together on 
various affairs, partly for themselves and 
partly for Nora ; but, long before Miss Norton 
had finished her account, she felt that her 
listener had slipped away from her into the 
dreary land of dreams. Only when she 
stopped, Nora roused again. 

^' I am very glad you are not gone to 
Lady Hudson's," she said; ^^but why did 
not you go ? " 

'^Well, you know, my dear, she is no 
connexion of mine, being only a cousin of 
our poor Bertie's father. And, to tell the 
truth, I don't much like her." 

^^ Did she know Phoebe?" Nora asked, 
with more of her natural manner than she 
had shown before. 
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^' Oh dear, yes. When she called on 
my sister yesterday, she began to talk about 
Phoebe's beauty, and how everybody admired 
her ; but my poor sister could not bear it, 
and stopped her." 

' ' Do you think she has any idea where 
Phoebe is now?" 

'^No; that is the strangest thing. She 
thought that she was with us." 

'"' I must find her some day," Nora said, 
half to herself. And just then a great bell 
began to ring downstairs, and Miss Norton 
got up in a hurry. 

^ ^ I must run upstairs to take off my 
bonnet," she cried ; and went out of the 
room just as Mr. Norton was coming into it. 

^^ I. ought to beg pardon for coming here 
without permission," he said; ^^but it is 
only for a moment." 

Through all her waywardness and all her 
languor, Nora never forgot the love and 
reverence her old friend deserved at her 
hands. She got up and drew forward the 
chair he preferred, and welcomed him with 
the pale shadow of her old smile. 
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'^ Only no business," she pleaded. 

*"' A great deal of business later," he 
answered; ^^but, just this minute, no." 
He sat down, and was silent for a moment. 
^^ Do you remember," he went on, '' hearing 
of a gentleman who was at Dover, and tele- 
graphed to me, when — " 

^'Yes, I know," she interposed quickly, 
to spare the saying of painful words. ^' He 
was a friend, I think, of Bertie's, and was 
going with them to France ? " 

*'Yes. I mot him by chance just now. 
My dear, if you do not dislike it, I should 
be glad to ask him to come and see my 
sisters." 

^ ' Why did you not ask him at once ? If 
— if I could be glad to see anybody, don't 
you think I should be glad to see a friend of 
Bertie's?" 

''He is a good deal older than Bertie," 
Mr. Norton continued,-:-'^ ten years, I 
should think. But they seem to have seen 
a great deal of each other for the last year 
or two." 

^^ Ask him to luncheon," said Nora, "to- 
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morrow or any day ; or dinner, if you prefer 
it. It can't make any difference to my 
mourning." 

She tried to smile again, but two tears 
fell on her black dress. Just at that 
moment the most imposing of all her new 
household looked into the room, and 
announced luncheon. 

The one advantage Nora gained by her 
half -torpid condition was that she was not 
at all discomposed by her new surroundings. 
Mrs. Lansdowne, during her short married 
life, had known something of the ways of 
what is called the great world, and Mr. 
Norton had always had a kind of far-away 
intercourse with it; and it was they who 
had decided that she should keep for the 
present everything pretty nearly as it had 
been in her predecessor's time. She was 
served, therefore, by the butler and house- 
keeper who had served her cousins ; most of 
the household remained unchanged, and 
even Eleanor Darcy's maid had attached 
herself to the new mistress. The great 
house thus went on smoothly. What super- 
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vision was needed Mrs. Lansdowne gave ; 
^and Nora might have been born in the 
purple, so little was she troubled at present 
either by her state or her responsibilities. 

The house in Belgrave Square was, of 
course, but a small and unprofitable portion 
of what had fallen to her. When John 
Darcy and his sister had died so suddenly 
and so terribly, their uncle, the Earl, 
had inherited everything their father had 
gathered together. Lord Stanmore, a soli- 
tary man, had thus for a few months been 
one of the richest of peers ; and no doubt, if 
he had done justice, most of this great 
wealth must have gone with the title to 
Geoffrey, his distant relation and the heir 
to the peerage. But the old man hated the 
young one, not for any wrong that he had 
done, but chiefly out of the feeling which 
gave bitterness to the great queen's words^ 
^' The Queen of Scots has a fair son, and I 
am but a barren stock." Geoflfrey must have 
the title, but he should know the weight of 
rank without wealth. There was no other 
Darcy left, except Nora. Lord Stanmore 
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knew that the Vicar of Woodside had left a 
daughter, but he knew neither her name nor 
age ; for Mrs. Darcy's brief note had not 
informed him, and he had had no further 
communication with the family of his old 
playfellow. He knew enough, however, to 
make a will, by which this daughter should 
inherit everything he had in his power to 
leave ; and he pleased himself with thinking 
that the next Earl of Stanmore would be 
still poorer than he had ever been. His 
plan succeeded better than he had wished. 
On full consideration, so utterly hopeless did 
it seem to Geoffrey Darcy, thirteenth Earl 
of Stanmore, to keep up his rank upon the 
poor fragments of entailed estate which 
came to him, that he resolved at present, 
at any rate, not to make the attempt. He 
was not now absolutely briefless. He could 
live in suflScient comfort on his earnings as 
plain Mr. Darcy, and he preferred sub- 
stance to shadow. He made arrangements 
for letting the Castle, empowered Mr. 
Gordon to manage such small possessions as 
now belonged to him, and changed nothing 
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of his way of life. And one thing more 
must be said for him. Whatever disappoint- 
ment he may and, indeed, must have 
felt when the value of his inheritance 
became known to him, he had no hard feel- 
ings towards the girl who had innocently 
supplanted him. On the contrary, he was 
ratlier pleased to think that he knew some- 
thing about her. '^ She won't require to 
write sermons now," he said to himself, 
with a smile. " I only wish she could 
take the i3eerage off my hands, as she has 
taken all the money-bags that ought to 
ballast it." 

Meantime Nora Darcy, who had thought 
£500 a year riches, had the great house in 
town, another by one of the loveliest parts 
of the Thames, a third in Yorkshire, which 
had been Jolm Darcy 's special retreat when 
he could escape from Parliament to the 
moors, and a fourth in Scotland, which was 
bigger than all the rest. And there were 
lands lying round Stanmore which had 
belonged centuries back to the Darcys, and 
farms and mines elsewhere, and all the 
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various forms of wealth which William 
Darcy had collected for the son and 
daughter who were to survive him so short 
a time. Perhaps she did not yet realize the 
power thrown into her hands ; at any rate, 
she had but one clear thought in her mind 
as to her use of this great inheritance, and 
that one she had not yet spoken of. But, as 
she went down the stairs and into the dining- 
room, she was making up her mind that she 
would speak that very day. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

When Mr. Norton had brought Nora to 
London, and undertaken the difficult task 
of settling her in her new position, he meant 
to do his work thoroughly. It appeared to 
him indispensable that she should under- 
stand her own affairs ; and it very soon was 
evident that she would learn nothing about 
them except from him. When other people 
talked to her, she was civil, but utterly 
uninterested. Mr. Gordon, who had been 
the legal adviser of the Darcys for more thalh 
a dozen years, and had inherited their con- 
fidence with the rest of his father's posses- 
sions, was inclined to think her little better 
than an idiot, and said plainly that, in his 
opinion, the kindest thing her friends could 
do for her was to get her married to some- 
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body with common sense. To whatever 
Mr. Norton said, however, she listened with 
respect, and a positive though languid effort 
to understand ; and he and Mrs. Lansdowne 
alone comprehended something of her true 
condition, which was that of a kind of mental 
catalepsy — a real inability to shake off the 
numbness which had followed upon her long 
agony of suspense and of sorrow. To have 
patience with her, to draw her gradually to 
take interest in the new work thrust into her 
hands, seemed to these faithful friends the 
thing they had to do, and they set them- 
selves to do it. 

Almost every day Mr. Norton made her 
sit with him for an hour in the library, where 
he had established himself, and went over 
with her some lesson he had studied for her 
benefit. Often it was the same ground 
trodden again and again. She tried to 
listen, but the feeling, cui hono f filled her 
mind all the time. The moment he had 
done speaking, her thoughts were dreamily 
wandering through old scenes; and the 
present, with its duties, its glories, its 
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powers, was nothing better than a half- 
forgotten nightmare. Sometimes things 
looked more hopeful ; her attention was 
less forced, and she wpuld put questions or 
make remarks with a spark ^ of her old 
vivacity. Then he took heart, and worked 
harder than ever; and then perhaps next 
day she was again like a body without a 
living soul. 

But, on the afternoon of the day when 
Mrs. Lansdowne went to lunch with Lady 
Hudson, Nora, for the first time, walked into 
the library unbidden. As they were all 
leaving the table, she said to Mr. Norton, 
" May I come with you now for a little 
while? I have something to talk to you 
about" ; and he was delighted to say ^' Yes," 
and feel that at last she cared about affairs 
in some shape. 

She sat down in a great chair which stood 
near the writing-table, at which he occupied 
his usual place, and for a moment she was 
silent. Then she began to speak deliberately 
and very seriously, but with an energy now 
unusual in her. 
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^' All the money that Lord Stanmore left 
me is absolutely minCj to do whatever I like 
with, is it not ? " 

^^ Absolutely yours," Mr. Norton answered, 
surprised at the question. 

'' So that, if I choose to give away any 
part of it, there is nothing to hinder me ? " 

^' Nothing whatever — legally." 

" And my cousin Geoffrey has almost 
nothing, except the title ? " 

^^ So I hear. He does not intend to take 
the title, Mr. Gordon tells me." 

i^Why?" 

" Because he thinks an earl would have 
less chance of success at the bar than a 
commoner." 

A smile flitted over Nora's face. 

^'But it is a shame," she said. ^^ There 
has always been an Earl of Stanmore for I 
do not know how many hundred years. The 
family is disgraced." 

" That is not what you want to say, 
Nora," Mr. Norton answered, half displeased 
by her manner. 

^^ No ; I want to say this. Geoffrey has 
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a right to this money, and I have none. I 
want to give it up to him." 

Mr. Norton leaned back in his chair and 
looked at her. She was sitting quite calmly, 
pale, as she had always been lately, but 
with every appearance of fully and strongly 
meaning what she said. 

^^ To give it all up ? " he asked, after a 
minute's silence. 

^^ Yes : what do I want with it? " 
^^You are afraid of the trouble of it?'*^ 
he asked, doubtfully. 

^^I never minded trouble — at home," she 
answered, with a tender lingering on the 
last words. 

'' Forgive me, my dear child. But you 
are not yet able to judge what you would 
like. This great fortune will buy you nearly 
everything people think most of. To be 
rich, according to most of us, is to be 
happy." 

'^ I was never rich ; but I have been 
happy. Do not let us talk of that, please* 
Will you arrange for me about this, Mr. 
Norton ? " 

VOL. II. H 
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^^My dear child, even if we agreed about 
your giving up your fortune, it would still 
be necessary to persuade Mr. Darcy to 
accept it." 

^' To him it would be a good ; to me it is 
only a horrible load of evil." 

^^ I greatly doubt his acceptance of it, 
nevertheless." 

'^ Oh, Mr. Norton, persuade him to take 
it. As long as it is in my hands there seems 
to me to be a curse with it. Help me to 
give it to the right owner ! " 

She got up, and began to walk up and 
down the room, pressing her hands to her 
temples, and with difficulty repressing her 
sobs. She was weak still, and the passion of 
her earnestness seemed almost beyond her 
control. 

" Do help me ! " she said again, coming to 
her old friend's side, and looking at him with 
eyes full of tears. 

He took her hand, and held it gently. '' I 
will do all I can for you, my child. Sit 
down again, and let us talk the matter 
over." 
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She went back to her chair obediently, 
and he took a moment to put away from him 
the temptation which she had put strongly 
before him. If she did, indeed, give up her 
fortune, he might rebuild his castle in the 
air ; she would go back with him and his 
sisters to Dean's Hall ; she would make their 
happiness, and could not they make hers? 
And then there could be no doubt that she 
was right in feeling that her cousin should, 
in justice, share her riches. He was bur- 
dened with the duties and responsibilities of 
head of the family, and should have had the 
means to maintain a suitable position. She 
was right in that ; he felt it, and could not 
deny it ; and therefore it was the harder to 
tell himself that lie must stand between 
her and any scheme that would bring her 
back poor and dependent as he had hoped 
to have her. But he did it, and Nora saw 
nothing of the struggle. 

" I think," he said, ^^that in a matter of 
this importance you should take time to 
consider both what to do and how to do 
it. I have asked a good many questions 
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about your cousin, and I doubt whether he 
is an easy person to deal with." 

^' About my cousin Geoflfrey ? " asked 
Nora. ^' Oh, I have heard" : she stopped a 
moment, recollecting that it was Bertie who 
had told her all she knew. '' Somebody 
told me he was very nice : I used to think I 
should like to know him." 

^ ' He is very sensitive on the score of 
independence, Mr. Gordon says," Mr. Norton 
went on ; " and, seeing that matters are so 
that he could make no legal claim on your 
fortune, I am afraid there is some doubt as to 
whether he will accept any part of it as a 

gift." 

^- A gift ! " Nora repeated. ^' Is there no 
way for me to do justice without people 
calling it that ? The Derbyshire estate, at 
any rate, belongs to him by right. It went 
with the title for generations, and some of 
it has never been alienated. When Lord 
Stanmore had got it together again, it was a 
horrible injustice and wickedness to separate 
it." 

This was true : chance had put it into the 
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late Earl's power to wrong his successor, 'and 
he had done it. 

'^ Perhaps we may manage that he shall 
have that, without wounding his pride," Mr. 
Norton allowed. 

Then the talk went on again, and Nora 
felt her strength and energy failing her. 
She wanted to get it over, to go away and 
be quiet somewhere; and, at last, she 
ceased to argue or persuade, and could 
only say to herself, "It must be done, it 
must be done," without knowing what more 
to urge. 

The sight of her white face, and the 
obstinacy shining still in her eyes, moved 
her adviser more than he could bear. " I 
will go and talk to Mr. Gordon about it to- 
morrow," he said at last. "We can do 
nothing in the matter without him ; and he 
knows Mr. Darcy, and will tell us whether he 
is likely to agree. But if you value my 
approval, Nora," he added, "you will not 
think of doing more than giving up the 
Stanmore estate. The rest is not family 
property : your cousin has no right to it, 
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and very likely the offer of it would prevent 
him from accepting anything at all.'' 

He could not be sure that Nora agreed to 
his proposition ; but it was plain that they 
had no more to say at present on the subject, 
and that, if they had, she was incapable of 
attending to it. She left the library, and 
crept back to her sitting-room to dream in 
solitude. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Mr. Norton, left to consider Nora's wishes, 
hardly knew whether to be pleased or vexed. 
He felt that the partition of her wealth was, 
in the abstract, most just ; and he was con- 
tent that she should wish justice to be done. 
But he was grieved, and almost angry, at the 
unreasonableness of the girl who despised 
what all tlie world values. If she could have 
been stripped of her inheritance by any 
other means, he would have been delighted ; 
but that she should want to strip herself of 
it was a different matter. Tlie clear brain 
which had been one of her attractions, must 
indeed be seriously disturbed. In fact, in it 
was a romantic scheme, and therefore p/'imci 
faoie wrong. 
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He had promised, however, to consult Mr. 
Gordon about the best way of offering the 
Derbyshire estates to the present Earl (or to 
Mr. Darcy, as he chose to be called) ; and 
he would do it with all his heart. And, 
then, judging from what he had heard, it 
seemed extremely doubtful whether the pro- 
posal would be accepted. He could not 
quite make up his mind whether he, himself, 
in Geoffrey Darcy's place, should say yes or 
no. He believed it would be yes, but was 
not sure. He had nothing to do in the 
matter for the moment, because he was 
to see Mr. Gordon next morning, and would 
then take the opportunity of opening the 
subject ; but he could not put it out of his 
mind. He decided to go and try to take 
Nora out, and, meantime, he wrote a note to 
^'Bertie's friend," Mr. St. Maur. 

He had been glad of the accidental 
meeting that morning with this man, whom 
he had seen only once or twice before. He 
was associated, it is true, with circumstances 
of the utmost painfulness ; but still he seemed 
to have a claim on them all for Bertie's sake, 
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and perhaps also he might know something 
of Phoebe. That he was a handsome man, 
and with an air and manner which almost all 
women, and most men, thought charming, 
probably weighed in his favour with Mr. 
Norton, as it would have done with anybody- 
else. But it was really as Bertie's friend 
that he was to be invited and welcomed at 
Nora's house. Mr. Norton wrote to ask him 
to lunch or dine with the party there, either 
on the next day, or the one following that, 
as might suit him best. When he had sealed 
his note, he was still thinking about Nora's 
Quixotism, and, to cure himself, he got up, 
and went quickly out of the solitary room. 

He passed through the hall, upstairs, 
and into the great drawing-rooms. As he 
expected, he found nobody there, and he 
went on to Nora's boudoir. He knew that 
Mrs. Lansdowne was not come back from her 
visit, and that Miss Norton was fond of 
spending her afternoons in her own room. 
'^ If the child is alone," he thought, to him- 
self, '^ she will be just dreaming in the very 
way that is worst for her." 
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He opened the door softly, and looked 
in. Nora sat, as she had done in the 
morning, leaning back in her chair, perfectly- 
idle. She had, indeed, a book on her knee, 
but it lay open at the first page, and evi- 
dently forgotten, while it was equally 
evident that she had been crying. She 
was quite unaware of the opening of the 
door, and her old friend suffered a pang at 
his own heart as he drew it together again 
and then knocked for admission. 

Nora, at the sound of the knock, started 
up and dried her eyes. She called out, 
^' Come in"; and quickly turning over 
some leaves, managed to give herself all the 
air of having been fully occupied with her 
book. If Mr. Norton had not peeped in 
first, he might now have gathered the im- 
pression that she was a fortunate and 
moderately happy young woman. 

This room, which Nora had appropriated^ 
was really a beautiful one. Eleanor Darcy had 
arranged it according to her own fancies ; and 
the colouring, perhaps, rather suited her fair 
hair and complexion than Nora's. The large 
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window and the mantelpiece were profusely 
draped in a cunning mixture of blue satin and 
white lace ; the chairs and conches were of the 
same delicate blue, all the woodwork being 
carved into fantastic shapes of cupids and 
scrolls in dead gold. A large proportion of 
the wall space was covered by open cabinets^ 
containing china, among which there were 
no rare uglinesses, but only the most dainty 
productions of modern art — lovely Wedge- 
wood vases and plaques bearing figures with 
filmy draperies, fine ladies and gentlemen^ 
shepherds and shepherdesses from Dresden, 
and cups and vases, worth far more than their 
weight in gold, from Sfevres. Room was left to 
hang two pictures, two exquisite heads, by no 
less skilful a hand than that of Greuze ; and 
mirrors lined the rest of the room. A small 
piano, and a stand for engravings, a good 
many books, and a writing-table showed 
that the former mistress of the place had not 
been without occupation there. But things 
were changed now. The new inhabitant felt 
her house, with all its beauty and all its 
luxury, to be no better than a stately inn^ 
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where she had been unknown yesterday and 
might be forgotten to-morrow. 

However, she always made a greater effort 
for Mr. Norton than for any one else. She 
loved the old man who had been generous 
to her in her need, and whose goodness had 
been the last consolation of her mother ; and 
she knew that her indifference to life, and all 
in it, was a pain and a provocation to him. 
She smiled, therefore, and tried to look like 
the old Nora when he came into her 
sanctuary. 

'' I want you to order the carriage and 
€ome out with me, my dear," he said, sitting 
down opposite to her. 

'^ But I thought you hated driving," 
answered Nora, surprised. 

^^ I do generally, but not always, you see. 
Will you come ? " 

" Yes, of course. VThere are we going ? " 
^' Just where it is natural for country folks 
like you and me, to go. We will drive along 
the Embankment, stare at the Abbey and the 
Houses of Parliament, and finish with the 
Park." 
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'' Where we shall know nobody*'' 
'^ What does that matter ? By this time 
next year yon will know plenty of 
people." 

^' And what will that matter?" Nora 
answered, with a smile, which was not gay. 
As she went out of the room to prepare for 
their drive, she disturbed Miss Norton out of 
a half-doze, and made her put on her bonnet 
to go with them ; and presently the three 
started out together. Although the heat had 
seemed excessive in-doors, it was very 
pleasant driving. The season was so near 
its end that people were in the last furious 
whirl of business and pleasure, and it seemed 
as if all England had poured itself into the 
streets. The gaiety, the stir, the full flood 
of life sweeping by, affected all the three, 
who were so fresh from village quiet. Nora 
thought that her heart and happiness were 
buried with her mother ; but at twenty-two 
no grief is incurable, and she came nearer to 
enjoyment than she knew. Mr. Norton, 
surreptitiously watching her, saw a sudden 
lifting now and then of the dark abstraction 
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of her looks ; once she laughed outright, and 
he said to himself, " Well done ! The cure is 
beginning." 

They made the round he had proposed, 
and were coming home, when, just out of the 
Park, they met a big carriage, with great 
grey horses, and a fat lady alone inside. 
Miss Norton cried out that there was Lady 
Hudson, and a moment after the two 
carriages came side by side. Nora had not 
before seen this relative of Bertie's. She 
looked at her with some interest, and saw 
plainly enough that Lady Hudson examined 
her. Then the momentary stoppage was 
over, and they were separated. 

'^ Why don't you like Lady Hudson?" 
said Nora to Miss Norton. " She looks good- 
natured and pleasant, if she were not so fat." 

'^ She is good-natured," said Mr. Norton. 

^' Yes — oh yes, no doubt," Miss Norton 
answered, hesitatingly ; " I am sure she is 
good-natured. Only she — does not seem to 
think of anything in the world but dinners." 

" Greedy thing ! " said Nora, half 
laughing. 
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" Oh no, my dear ! cried Miss Norton, 
shocked. ^^Oh dear! I don't mean about 
mating. She gives dinners, you know ; and 
she talks so much about it. She says she 
could not possibly have a dinner without, at 
least, one lion ; and that seems so absurd." 
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CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Norton started early to keep his appoint- 
ment with Mr. Gordon. He had not a great 
liking for the lawyer, feeling that Nora was 
not understood or appreciated by that gen- 
tleman, and the civility between the two was 
always more or less constrained. Mr. Gordon 
had allowed it to be seen that he thought Lord 
Stanmore's will to blame, but that might 
be partly the natural consequence of its 
having been made without his advice or 
help ; and he had not spoken out upon the 
subject, having been urged by GeoflFrey not 
to do so, and, indeed, seeing no use in 
it, as matters now stood. He had, in 
fact, a very poor opinion of Nora. He could 
not, naturally, guess at the circumstances 
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which had made Mrs. Darcy's death so dread- 
ful a grief to her daughter, the bitter sense of 
struggle and defeat, the loneliness, the loss, 
not only of the best beloved, but .of 
everything associated with happy days. He 
knew nothing of all this, and his idea was that 
she must be naturally whimsical, self-indul- 
gent, and silly. If he had any thoughts of 
Mrs. Darcy at all, he could only consider 
her as a woman, probably low-bred and 
ambitious, who had ruined her husband's 
prospects and spoiled her daughter. He 
was vexed with all his heart that this girl 
should come between Geoffrey and his 
rights ; and if he determined to do his duty 
by her, as the present possessor of the 
estates, it was only because he did not see 
anytliing better to do. 

As it was, Mr. Norton's position as Nora's 
representative made him also obnoxious. 
"She is of age; why cannot she act for 
herself ? " Mr. Gordon said ; but, as Nora 
could not or would not act, he was obliged 
to accept Mr. Norton. 

On this particular morning he was ready 
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to receive his visitor, who was taken at once 
into the large and comfortable room which 
had already seen many discussions of the 
Darcy inheritance. The lawyer was a man 
not much over forty, stout enough for a 
country squire, and already bald, except 
for a fringe of reddish hair, which stood up 
round the shining top of his head like rushes 
round a pond. He had keen blue eyes, 
which, during business hours, had a cold and 
rather cynical expression ; and to feel these 
eyes fixed upon him had a peculiarly uncom- 
fortable effect upon Mr. Norton whenever it 
became necessary for him to speak to Mr. 
Gordon of Nora or any of her whims. 

On this morning the lawyer had prepared 
himself for a certain amount of annoyance in 
going through some papers with Mr. Norton, 
but he wished to get it over as quickly as 
possible. Accordingly, he would have 
plunged into the business at once, if his 
visitor, who wanted to get his own most 
important matter settled at once, had not 
taken the matter into his own hands. He 
nervously took off a glove, and laid it down 
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on the papers Mr. Gordon had put in front 
of him, with a gesture that said plainly 
enough, ^^ Those can wait." 

Mr. Gordon put his hands in his pockets, 
and leaned back in his chair. As he did so, 
he glanced at the clock on the mantel-piece, 
and said to himself, with a mixture of satis- 
faction and annoyance, ^' I must keep that 
appointment at twelve o'clock." 

" I have promised Miss Daroy," began 
Mr. Norton, '^to consult you as to the means 
of transferring her Derbyshire property to 
Lord Stanmore." 

^' I beg your pardon ? " said Mr. Gordon, 
who thought his ears were mistaken. 

" She thinks," Mr. Norton went on, ^' that 
her cousin ought to have inherited the old 
family possessions." 

^^ 'Ought'? Well, yes, in fairness ho 
should; but you see the late earl did not 
think so." 

'^ I suppose, however, that it is in Miss 
Darcy's power to give them up ? " 

'^ Certainly. There is no law to prevent 
anybody from giving away anything that 
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belongs to them; and I suppose it is only 
about the law of the matter that you want 
my advice ? " 

^^ A little more than that, I am afraid," 
said Mr. Norton, who, now that he had 
plunged into the affair, meant to get through 
it as well as he could. ^^ You know the 
present earl, I think ? Is he a man likely to 
accept his cousin's offer ? " 

^^ I should be sorry to answer for any 
man under the circumstances," Mr. Gordon 
replied. ^^ Miss Darcy's disdain of money is 
unique in my experience; but I should 
think a man who prefers locking his coronet 
up in his wig-box to selling it to the highest 
bidder is likely to be a fair match for her." 

^^ If he refuses, there must be an end of 
the matter," said Mr. Norton, warmly. 
^^Nora does not disdain money; she only 
objects to profit by an iniquitous will." 

^^As for that, she may set her mind at 
rest. Nearly all the old Darcy estates had 
been sold away from the family, and were 
bought back by William Darcy with money 
which had been either made by him or 
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inherited from his wife. It was only the 
chance of those three unexpected deaths 
which threw the lands back into the late 
carl's hands, and he was free to leave them 
to anybody he chose." 

"He did leave to Nora, however," 
objected Mr. Norton, " property which had 
never been separated from the title ? " 

"Yes; that was the point of his will 
which could be fairly blamed." 

" That was' the worst, no doubt. Miss 
Darcy thinks the whole wrong, and would 
be glad to give up everything if her cousin 
would take it. I think she might very 
justly give up all that belonged to her great- 
grandfather." 

" When he succeeded, or when he died ? " 

" When he succeeded. A good deal of 
property was sold after that, I believe ? " 

" Yes, to clear off old incumbrances." 

" All he inherited, then, except the in 
cumbrances." 

"Do you mean to say that she seriously 
wishes to give up what she has just 
inherited ? " 
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^^ That is what she wishes." 

Mr. Gordon was positively struck dumb 
for a moment. 

^'Without any sort of equivalent?" he 
asked presently, turning over various idea& 
in his mind. 

*^ What equivalent could there be ? Nora 
had no wish for this fortune, or any part of 
it. She has a horror of it, which I do not 
mind saying I think exaggerated, but which 
is perfectly real, and she asks nothing better 
than to rid herself of it." 

*^ And you approve of her doing so ? " 

^^No. But I do approve of her sharing 
with her cousin, if he will accept a fair 
share." 

^^ And that is what she wishes me to 
manage ? " 

'' Yes." 

The habit of holding his tongue alone 
prevented Mr. Gordon from saying, ^^ She is 
a much more honest and sensible young 
woman than I took her for." He was 
extremely surprised, pleased, and yet a 
little disappointed, as' one is apt to bo when 
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people turn out better than our judgment of 
them. ^^Now, if Geoffrey were not the 
most pig-headed of mortals," he went on 
considering, ^^the thing might be settled 
easily enough. Oh, these ^ fine feelings,' 
what idiots they make of sensible people ! " 

^^ Mr. Norton,"' he said aloud, ^^ it is a 
great pity we can't ' arrange a marriage,' as 
the newspapers say. That would be the 
best compromise, since they are both able 
to give something, and they seem to be 
equally unwilling to be indebted to each 
other. I may as well tell you that Mr. 
Darcy refused to hear a word about 
making any claim on . the Stanmore 
estates. But we can only try him 
again, as the proposal comes from her. You 
must give me a day or two to look 
into matters. This is Wednesday ; if you 
will bring Miss Darcy here on Monday, I 
* will explain to her what it is she proposes 
to do, and perhaps she will think better 
of it." 

Mr. Norton got up, feeling that he was 
escaping more easily than he had expected. 
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He walked slowly and meditatively along 
the sunny streets, believing that Nora would 
be content with what had been done, and 
at the same time aware that Mr. Gordon 
thought the offer would be refused. In fact, 
Mr. Gordon had acknowledged that Geoffrey 
Darcy was just the one man in the world 
who would almost certainly reject a fortune 
under these circumstances. Mr. Norton did 
not, indeed, exactly understand this, not 
knowing the degree of acquaintance be- 
tween the two men ; and Mr. Gordon had 
purposely avoided enlightening him. He 
found Nora immediately on his return to 
Belgrave Square, and her satisfaction was so 
strong that he felt well rewarded for his 
trouble in executing her commission. 

Up to this time Nora had lived as solitary 
a life as she possibly could. A few visitors 
had come to the house to see Mrs. Lansdowne, 
but Nora, always either sitting nursing sad 
thoughts in her pretty boudoir or occupied with 
Mr. Norton in the library, had refused to be 
visible to any of them. Her deep mourning 
was a sufficient excuse ; and she scarcely cared 
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to turn over the cards left for her. On the 
very day of Mr. Norton's interview with Mr. 
Gordon, her solitude was broken into by an 
invader whom she could not keep out — her 
only female relation, Mrs. Jermyn. 

Mrs. Lansdowne and Nora were sitting 
together early in the afternoon, and, thanks 
to the decisive move made that morning, 
Nora was roused and almost cheerful. Mrs. 
Lansdowne had taken the opportunity to talk 
to her about old days when she had lived with 
her husband in London, and of her short and 
slight experience of London life. This was 
done with a distinct purpose. She and lier 
brother and sister had now been a fortnight 
away from home, and must soon return, 
leaving Nora behind. They had had vague 
ideas of bringing about some sort of friend- 
ship between Lady Hudson and the young 
heiress, and of finding Lady Hudson of great 
use in the settlement of the girl's establish- 
ment. But, while Nora maintained her 
present humour, the vis inerticB was too 
strong for them. Perhaps a good scolding 
would have been the best remedy for this 
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state of things, but they were all too pitiful 
of their favourite to scold her. Yet she must 
be brought to bestir herself, and to realize 
the new world into which she had been 
dragged ; and therefore Mrs. Lansdowne 
talked. Nora sat and listened, sometimes 
interested, sometimes absent, but always 
unsuspicious. What thoughts she had of the 
future were bounded to the one question. 
Would she be allowed to do justice ? This 
was the one point on which her mind had 
roused itself out of its apathy ; it was the 
first gleam of the daylight which, spite of 
sorrow, would certainly, by-and-by, be as 
bright as ever. Mean time, she turned to it 
as the only light ever likely to lighten her 
life, and said to herself, ' ' He will never be 
so foolish as to refuse " ; while Mrs. 
Lansdowne was telling her of dinner 
parties and balls. 

A distinctly audible ring at the door-bell 
broke upon the quiet of the house, and, a 
minute after, a card was brought in and 
given, not, as usual, to Mrs. Lansdowne, 
but to Nora herself. She took it up care- 
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lessly, and was going to toss it on to the 
table, when the servant said, — 

^^ The lady has written something on it, 
and is waiting." 

Nora looked at the card. ^^ Mrs. Jermyn " 
was printed on it, and there was written 
in pencil, under the name, " Will you not 
admit a cousin ? " 

^^ I suppose I must," she said, wearily. 

'^ Must do what?" asked Mrs. Lansdowne. 

^^ See this lady — Mrs. Jermyn. She is a 
relation, certainly; about the only one, 
except my cousin Geoffrey, that I possess." 

'' Of course, my dear," answered Mrs. 
Lansdowne, briskly, with a sudden gleam of 
hope. '^ Shall she come here ? " 

^' Oh, no ! I don't want any strangers 
here. Come into that horrid, big drawing- 
room. Ask Mrs. Jermyn into the drawing- 
room," she added, to the man, who disap- 
peared in haste, lest she should see his grin 
at her " country ideas." 

As Nora followed her friend into the 
gorgeous rooms which, with their always 
drawn curtains and faintly gleaming miirors^ 
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had a chill air of disuse that was almost 
ghostly, another door opened, and admitted 
a figure more in accordance with the place 
than either of those who were its inhabitants. 

Mrs. Jermyn came forward with a com- 
posed and graceful movement, neither too 
eager nor at all indifferent. She hardly 
seemed to see Mrs. Lansdowne, but held 
out her hand to Nora, and said, with a 
remarkably musical voice, — 

" Thank you for letting me come in." 

" It was kind of you to come and see 
me," Nora answered, making a conscious 
effort to bring her words and her feelings into 
unison. ^ ' I am very glad to know my cousin." 

Mrs. Jermyn gave her hand the least possible 
pressure with her delicate fingers ; and then, 
when Mrs. Lansdowne had been introduced, 
turned to the elder lady with almost the 
warmth of an old friend. 

'^ I have heard so much of all your kind- 
ness to my young cousin," she said. ^' Lady 
Hudson has told me a great deal about you. 
I cannot feel that we are strangers, Mrs. 
Lansdowne." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

• 

Mrs. Jermyn paid a long visit, and, when 
she was gone, left Nora a new and agreeable 
figure to add to the misty inhabitants of her 
dreamland. Her coming was, indeed, a 
perfect success. Endowed with an absolute 
genius for society, she knew, partly by 
instinct, partly by study, how to suit her- 
self to every kind of person whom she 
desired to please. She had started from 
home that day, intending to make the con- 
quest of Nora and of Nora's friends, and 
had spared no pains in the matter. She 
had put on a black dress, and had made 
her maid change the trimmings of a bonnet 
under her careful supervision, because it 
had occurred to her that her claim of 
relationship would not appear so strong if 
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she wore colours while Nora was covered 
with crape. Not a woman in the world, 
perhaps, understood better than Mrs. Jermyn 
the art de se faire valoir. She had been a 
beauty, and knew very accurately how much 
of her good looks she retained. She had 
often of late congratulated herself that she 
had just escaped being in the peerage ; for, 
if she had been there, it would have been 
difficult to deduct ten years from her age, 
which she felt that her appearance entitled 
her to do. She called herself '' about forty," 
or, if forced to specify, forty-two, and 
adapted her dress and manners with perfect 
success to her age. She had been left a 
widow very young, and had long ago laid 
aside the last traces of her widowhood. Her 
small income was so skilfully managed, that 
it allowed her to wear the most charming 
of matronly costumes, to keep a clever little 
French maid, to have lodgings in a good 
part of London for some weeks every season, 
and to hire an irreproachable brougham, in 
which to pay visits when a friend's carriage 
was not to be had. Whatever self-denials 
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she had to practise she kept skilfully out 
of sight, only putting forward her poverty 
in such a manner as to make herself inter- 
esting, and to prevent people expecting any- 
thing from her, and doing all with such grace 
and cleverness, and with such an unfailing 
and well-justified confidence in herself, that 
she had not a single acquaintance of less . 
than a year's standing who did not think 
her the most charming of women. 

That the great wealth of the Darcys 
should have fallen into the hands of a 
country girl had, at first, seemed to Mrs. 
Jermyn a most blameable *whim of Provi- 
dence. But a little consideration convinced 
her that it could not be in better hands, 
since she herself was out of the question ; 
and that, under kind and careful guidance, 
Nora would probably make far better use 
of the money than Geofirey Darcy. 

But the girl was an orphan, and new to the 
world. Mrs. Jermyn dropped one or two tears 
over the story Lady Hudson told her ; and, 
immediately after hearing it, bade her maid 
look up some black feathers for her bonnet. 
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and order the brougham to take her to 
Belgrave Square. She came, saw, and con- 
quered; and though Nora was under no 
circumstances a demonstrative girl, and at 
this moment less so than usual, she went 
away with a reasonable confidence of vic- 
tory. Comfortable visions of herself as 
the heiress's deputy-mother, with all a 
mother's influence and consideration, shone 
before her eyes ; and Mrs. Jermyn was not 
a woman to weave visions without good 
reason. 

When she was gone, Mrs. Lansdowne 
looked anxiously at Nora. She would have 
liked to say to her, " My dear, here is a 
charming woman who is quite free to come 
and take care of you, and will, naturally, 
as a relation, take good care of you ; if you 
can only take a fancy to her, we shall feel 
that we can go home with clear consciences." 
But she had grown puzzled about Nora of 
late, and prudence whispered to her to let 
the girl speak first. 

" I wonder how far cousinship can be 
made to stretch," was the not very pro- 
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mising speech with which Nora broke a 
long minute's silence. 

" That depends on circumstances," Mrs. 
Lansdowne answered, feeling disconcerted. 

*' Money acts as a telescope, I suppose," 
Nora went on. " We used to be such dis- 
tant relations, that we were invisible to each 
other ; but now Mrs. Jermyn sees me quite 
plainly." 

^' Oh," thought Mrs. Lansdowne, ^^ she 
does not like her, then ; " but she only said 
aloud, "You were always in the country, 
my dear; you had no chance of meeting." 

" Mrs. Jermyn would have been oddly out 
of place at Woodside," Nora said, with a 
half-smile, and then looking round her, 
" She suits this house better than thatj does 
not she ? " 

"Naturally; she is quite a woman of the 
world, I imagine, and we are just plain 
country people. She is very handsome, I 
think." 

"Yes. I like her way of moving and 
speaking. I should think she would never 
be at a loss for just the right thing to say 
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or to do. And I like her dress, and her 



voice." 



" I am glad you like her, dear," Mrs. 
Lansdowne said, when Nora broke off her 
sentence. ^' She will be a most useful friend 
to you, I fancy." 

^^Like her?" Nora answered, slowly. 
^' I do not know about that. I am not quite 
clear about what is hevj and what is — 
But, at any rate,"- she said, interrupting 
herself, ' ' I should like, if you and Mr. 
Norton do not object, to ask her to come 
and see us again." 

This was Mrs. Jermyn's victory, and she 
was not exaggerating its fruits in her self- 
gratulation. When Mrs. Lansdowne told Mr. 
Norton all that had happened, he said, 
^^ Don't let the child do anything hastily, but 
perhaps Mrs. Jermyn may. be the very 
person to come and live with her." Lady 
Hudson, being consulted, said, ^' The very 
thing, my dear — a clever woman, who knows 
the world and everybody in it. Just the 
guide for a girl in such a position: quite 
perfect, and a relation^ too ! And she has 
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such a small income ; it will be quite a 
mutual benefit. But I do not know 
whether she would give up her independ- 
ence." 

Three days passed before the question of 
Mrs. Jermyn's giving up her independence 
was openly spoken of either to her or to 
Nora, and in the mean time Mr. St. Maur 
had come to dinner in Belgrave Square. 
Mr. Norton, at Nora's suggestion, had given 
him the choice of luncheon or dinner, and 
he had chosen dinner. Lady Hudson, on 
hearing of this, had been more emphatic 
than usual in her surprise. ^^ A man who is 
never disengaged," she said. ^'I have to 
ask him three weeks before-hand, if I want 
him. He has thrown over soTnehody^ you 
may be sure." 

^^He was a friend of Bertie's," said Mrs. 
Lansdowne, who thought that quite a suffi- 
cient reason. 

^^ Ah, yes," answered her friend. ^^Poor 
fellow ! But, if Mr. St. Maur were a Tnan^- 
ing man, I should have thought it was the 
heiress that attracted him. He is wo^," she 
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went on quickly, in answer to Mrs. Lans- 
downe's look. " Oh, no, not at all. You 
are quite safe from a fortune-hunter there. 
Only I am surprised." 

So Mr. St. Maur was the first invited 
guest whom Nora received in her house. 
She had thought once of asking Mrs- 
Jermyn to join the little party, but she felt 
that her old friends would like to talk of 
Bertie, and could not well do so before a 
stranger. She made a great effort herself to 
shake off her lethargy for the moment, that 
she might not seem an uncourteous hostess, 
but she was heartily thankful that the guest 
seeded no entertainment at her hands. He 
paid no further attention to her than was 
necessary, and presented himself so entirely 
under the aspect of ^^ Bertie's friend,'' that 
he seemed at once to belong to the old life 
when she had been only Nora Darcy, and 
poor in everything but love and happiness. 

Mr. St. Maur was, as Lady Hudson had 
said, a man who was never disengaged ; that 
is to say, a man whom dinner-givers and 
party-givers of all sorts were eager to get 
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possession of. Why this was so, was not 
easy to explain. lie was handsome, but not 
handsomer than plenty of other men; ho 
was well-born, but there are always crowds 
of well-bom people in London; he was an 
excellent linguist, which is of some value in 
society, but alone does not help a man 
much ; he was good-natured and serviceable 
to women, whicli was a i)08itive virtue, but 
he was poor, which was a positive vice. 
Perhaps, indeed, poverty with him did not 
go beyond a peccadillo, for he never asked 
anything of any of his friends, nor showed 
any disagrooal)lo shabbiness or inability to 
do wliat other people did ; but ho was per- 
fectly known to be entirely ineligible as a 
*^ parti," and therefore might be supposed 
obnoxious to mothers. On the other hand, 
he never had been known to show the least 
susceptibility to the charms of any unmar- 
ried woman, rich or j^oor; and, as ho was 
now at least thirty-six or tliirty-seven, it would 
have been ridiculous to shun him, either as 
a fortune-hunter or a detrimental. With 
married women he had endless friendships 
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— their husbands always included ; and, 
society being in its habits remarkably like 
Dindenaut's sheep, he had long ago found 
that the entree given him out of real liking 
at one pleasant house had served for his pass- 
port to a dozen others. 

Why, then, did he show himself so ready 
to accept the acquaintance Mr. Norton 
offered him ? It must have been for one of 
three reasons — an unselfish wish to give 
pleasure, a real regard for the dead, or a 
natural attraction towards the great heiress. 
But Mr. St. Maur had passed by other 
heiresses on his way through life. He was 
"not a marrying man,'^ and though Bertie 
had, indeed, never spoken of him at Wood- 
side, it was evident that they had spent 
much time together, and that he had been a 
constant guest in the house where Phoebe 
had received and charmed her husband's 
friends. He spoke of her with admiration 
and a sort of brotherly kindness, heard with 
astonishment of her disappearance, and pro- 
mised warmly that, if chance should ever 
bring him acquainted with her hiding-place, 
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he would at once make it known to her 
family. 

''It is the most extraordinary thing I 
ever heard of," he said, *'that a beautiful 
young woman, cared for as she had been, 
should have the courage to throw herself 
into the world alone in this Way." 

''Yes," said Mrs. Lansdowne, with that 
touch of bitterness which mixed with all 
her thoughts of Phoebe, "it is even more 
than extraordinary, I think. I do not wish 
to speak ill of the girl Bertie married, but 
the wife I should have chosen for him would 
not have run away from us all, as if she had 
something to be ashamed of." 

Mr. Norton came hastily to the rescue of 
both absent and present, with some words 
about other matters, and Phoebe was spoken 
of no more. Mr. St. Maur left early, but 
before he went he had undertaken a com- 
mission for Mrs. Lansdowne, and another for 
Nora, which would bring him back in 
a day or two. Nora wondered, when she 
was alone in her room, why she had accepted 
his offer to inquire about a particular book 
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for her ; she cared nothing about it, and her 
seeming interest had been only a form of 
civility. She did not want him to come 
again, though certainly, if people must come, 
if she must be forced into acquaintanceships, 
this man, who was so good natured, and who 
had known Bertie, might be one of the least 
wearisome of visitors. 

"Shall I overcome quite alive again?" 
she thought, drearily. " Shall I ever be 
able to move or to breathe in this new 
world? Oh mother, how can I live all 
alone? Why may not I, at any rate, go 
back to the cottage, and try to persuade 
myself that you are with me ? This life 
they drive me into is too cumbrous and too 
solitary to be borne." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The days of delay stipulated for by Mr. Gordon 
had passed ; and Nora rose on the Monday 
morning with an alacrity of body and 
mind, which had been quite strange to her 
since her arrival in London. Her life lately 
had been like one of those days which some- 
times come in summer, when the whole sky 
is covered by a curtain of dull and uniform 
grey ; it seems as if the sun had forsaken us 
utterly, and nothing but moaning winds and 
dripping rain were to be looked for. But 
we find out by experience that there will 
probably, by-and-by, be a rift in the clouds, 
a scrap of heavenly blue peeping down at 
us from above, a flinging away of the torn 
curtain, and sweet sunshine pouring its 
blessing over the earth. The deep gloom, 
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which the girl in her first misery had 
expected to be perpetual, had only lasted 
two months, and the first indication of 
its disturbance had already begun. The 
very energy with which she willed and 
planned to rid herself of a part of her heavy 
incumbrance proved that her old nature was 
not destroyed, but had been only partially 
and temporarily paralyzed. 

Mr. Norton had succeeded in persuading 
her that to offer to resign all to her cousin 
would be the most likely way to make him 
refuse all. If she contented herself with 
announcing that she wished simply to do 
him the justice of restoring to him such 
revenues as would decently maintain his 
rank, Mr. Norton declared that she should 
have his warm support ; and that if Geoffrey 
Darcy were a sensible man, she would pro* 
bably succeed. To this, therefore, she had 
agreed, and one or two letters had passed 
between Mr. Norton and the lawyer on the 
subject. But, even in the midst of her 
reasonableness, Nora was what Mr. Gordon 
considered flighty. To her flightiness she 
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had added the sin of imperiousness, and Mr. 
Gordon, with a half-contemptuous ^* a wiKul 
woman will have her way," had let her 
settle matters as she pleased. 

She had decided, then, that Mr. Gordon 
should entrap, or otherwise prevail upon, 
Geoffrey Darcy to come to his chambers at 
eleven o'clock on this important Monday 
morning ; and should then explain her pro- 
posal, and urge its acceptance as strongly as 
possible. 

So far was reasonable enough, but then 
came in the feminine absurdity. If after 
Mr. Gordon's proposal GeoflErey should be so 
ill advised as to refuse his rightful inherit- 
ance, then Nora declared she must and 
would see him herself, and try whether a 
woman could not prevail when she was 
pleading a cause on which her heart was set. 
For this purpose she and Mr. Norton were to 
arrive in Lincoln's Inn Fields before eleven^ 
and were to wait there quietly until it 
should appear whether or not Mr. Gordon 
could induce Mr. Darcy to swallow his pride 
and appear before the world as Earl of Stan- 
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more. If he could, they would not be 
needed; if he could not, they would then 
come upon the scene. 

At a quarter to eleven, therefore, they 
arrived, and were received by Mr. Gordon 
with civility, which was nearer friendliness 
than any Nora had received from him 
before. He seated her in the big chair, and 
proceeded to his promised explanation of the 
T^alue of what she intended to give up. 

^^ You understand," said Mr. Gordon, 
" that Mr. William Darcy had, for some 
years, considered his son to be heir to the 
peerage. With this idea he had made it his 
great object to buy back the old Stanmore 
lands, and to increase their value. The 
Derbyshire estates which belong to you are 
worth at least double what they were when 
your great-grandfather sold them." 

" I am very glad to hear it, if they can 
only be put into the right hands," said 
Nora. 

*^ Well," Mr. Gordon went on, with a nod 
of approbation, '^here are some details you 
ought to go into before deciding." 
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She took the memoranda he offered her, 
and, inspired by the thought of getting rid 
of her burden, applied herself to the clear 
understanding of them. One or two ques- 
tions and remarks which she made surprised 
Mr. Gordon. *^A gleam of sense,'' he said 
to himself ; and thereupon a feeling of duty 
to his client made him speak. 

*^ You see," he said, '' that you propose to 
give up half of your property. You must 
excuse my saying. Miss Darcy, that as you 
are young, and new to the world, it would 
be more prudent, at least, to defer this pro- 
ject. Are you sure that it is not your duty 
to keep what has been given to you, and 
make yourself responsible for its proper 
use?" 

Nora laid down the paper she had been 
reading, and, lifting her head, looked 
seriously into her adviser's face. For the 
first time he perceived that this was not 
at all the girl he had supposed. 

*^ Do you think, then," she asked, ^Hhat 
my cousin is not a man to be trusted ? Will 
money in his hands be wrongly used ? " 
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'' No ; I should say not." 

'^ You know him personally ?" 

^^Yes." 

^' I have no reason to like the late earl, 
but my great-grandfather was a good man. 
Do you think that my cousin is unfit to 
succeed him?" 

* 

"Not at all. On the contrary, he is a 
most honourable, hard-working man, only 
rather Quixotic," he added with a half -smile. 

Nora half smiled in answer. 

" Perhaps that is in the blood," she said. 
"You think I am so, Mr. Gordon. Well, 
then, country girl as I am, and little in- 
clined to love the Darcys — the only enemies 
I have ever known — I can see that, as a 
Darcy, it is my duty to think of the honour 
of the family. Very likely in dropping his 
title my cousin has done the best thing he 
could do ; but for the honour of the family, 
and for the sake of our dead ancestors, I 
ought to give up, and he ought to take, the 
means of bearing it openly and suitably. 
Can you honestly say that I am wrong?" 

Both her auditors had listened to this 
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speech of Nora's with surprise. Mr. Norton, 
knowing the bitterness and reluctance with 
which she had borne her inheritance, had 
supposed her to be acting entirely from self- 
regard. Mr. Gordon had not given her 
credit for any clear ideas at all, and still 
less for any energy in the expression of 
them. 

" I submit," he said, and they were the 
first words he had ever spoken to her with 
any feeling of respect. 

Just at that moment the clock struck 
eleven. 

'^ As it is settled, then," Mr. Gordon went 
on, " and you do not wish to see him till we 
have had our talk, perhaps you will not mind 
coming in here.V 

He opened the door of a small room 
allotted to his chief clerk, but just now un- 
occupied, and Nora and Mr. Norton passed 
into it. In another moment they heard 
some one announce ^^ Mr. Darcy," and Mr. 
Gordon turned back to receive the visitor, 
closing the door behind him. 

Nora walked to the window, and stood 
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looking out as if Lincoln's Inn were a para- 
dise for prospects. Her heart beat fast, 
partly with excitement, partly from physical 
weakness. Since her mother's death she 
had taken neither food, exercise, nor sleep 
in such quantities as to restore her strength. 
She had not cared enough for life to do any- 
thing to preserve it ; and she was pale, thin, 
and feeble, as it would have seemed almost 
impossible in the old days that she could 
ever be. She leaned against the side of the 
window listening to the murmur of voices in 
the next room, and annoyed that her own 
heart-beats would make themselves audible 
to her strained ears. Mr. Norton looked at 
her anxiously, but said nothing. She turned 
at last, smiled at him, and sat down quietly 
by the table. 

She did not seriously think that Geoflfrey 
Darcy would refuse her proposal. She had 
not thought so from the first, and now, con- 
scious of her late victory over Mr. Gordon, 
she was sure of a sincere advocate. When 
she had proposed to be on the spot to use 
her own persuasions, she had been providing 
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against a possible mischance, rather than, 
for a probable need. And now she waited, 
in great anxiety and excitement, but with 
no great doubt of the issue. 

Nearly half an hour passed. Once or 
twice she and Mr. Norton exchanged a word 
or two ; but for the greater part of the time 
they remained silent, listening, as if the 
occasional rise and fall of the voices in the 
next room would tell them how the nego- 
tiation went on. After the first quarter of an 
hour Nora felt less certain, and through the 
last ten minutes the persuasion that there 
were difficulties in her way grew stronger 
and stronger. 

At last there was a movement. She half 
rose, and, as she did so, Mr. Gordon came 
in and shut the door. 

" He is obstinate." 

That was all that was said ; but Nora sat 
down again, feeling almost as if she had 
been struck. 

^' Do you mean that he refuses?" asked 
Mr. Norton, who doubted which way his 
wishes ought to tend. 

VOL. II. L 
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'' Refuses — point blank," answered Mr. 
Gordon. 

" But why ? " Nora inquired impatiently. 

^^ He says the property is yours, and not 
his," Mr. Gordon replied. 

'^ Then I must try what I can do," Nora 
said, getting up from her chair with a reso- 
lute gesture. ^^Take me to him, please, 
Mr. Gordon." 

Mr. Gordon again opened the door, and 
in a moment the two cousins stood face to 
face. 

Geoffrey Darcy, thinking his business 
ended, had wondered why Mr. Gordon left 
him abruptly, and now stood upon the 
hearth waiting to say " Good-bye." The 
entrance of a woman upon the scene took 
him by surprise, and he did not in the least 
guess that this woman was his rival. He 
saw a graceful, girlish figure, clothed in 
deep mourning — a bright, sweet face, all 
lighted up by some eager desire, young and 
rounded enough to be charming, delicate 
enough to be pathetic in its passion of 
earnestness ; and, with the quickness of sight 
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and thought, he had time to receive the 
impression of all this before he knew who 
the stranger was. 

■ 

For her part she took full and rapid note 
of the appearance of this man whom she 
wanted to make rich. He was tall and 
broad-shouldered, dressed so as to look like 
a gentleman, but like one who spends no 
superfluous cares on his person. He had 
close-cut wavy hair, almost black, and a face 
that a little more delicacy of feature would 
have made handsome. A pair of dark grey eyes, 
which wer6 perfectly beautiful, but which 
struck people at first only as being perfectly 
frank and true, looked straight at Nora as 
she came forward, and the cousins stood face 
to face. Mr. Gordon said some words of 
introduction, as he followed her into the 
room, and then left them. 

She saw the flash of surprise, doubt, and 
annoyance that passed over Geoffrey Darcy's 
face, and, before she had time to be chilled 
by it, she saw the look change to one of 
sympathy and perhaps admiration, — some- 
thing, at any rate, that was friendly. She 
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was in that state of excitement in]] which 
impressions are doubled in swiftness and 
force, and she went straight to her cousin 
and held out her hand. 

" We are the last of the Darcys," she 
said, in a voice which did not tremble, but 
vibrated. 

He took her small slight hand in his, 
which was large, well shaped, and strong — 
not the hand of a man intended for a 
sedentary life — and the clasp was as 
cordial as if they had known each other 
for years. 

'^ Yes," he answered ; " but who would 
have thought, a year ago, that we should 
have come to represent the family ? " 

^' It is you who represent it," she said 
eagerly. ^^ I am only a kind of interloper. 
Things are all wrong now, and I want you 
to help me to put them right." 

^•' ^ The times are out of joint ' ? but I am 
afraid they always are, and always will be, 
more or less." 

^ ^ No ; not as they concern us. Why 
will you not take what is your, own ? " 
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'^ I will. I only object to taking what is 
yours." 

^^It is not mine," she said, and, feeling 
herself beginning to tremble, she sat down, 
looking up at him as he stood before her, 
and gathering her forces for an attack upon 
his obstinacy. ^^I do not ask you to do 
anything but what is bare justice. It is 
true that I should like to get rid of all this 
money ; at least, I should like to keep only 
just enough to live on at home ; but I don't 
propose to do that. Mr. Gordon and Mr. 
Norton both see quite plainly that what I 
have now ought to be divided between you 
and me, and I only want you to take a 
small share of it." 

" You want to give up half your pro- 
perty. Do you call that a small share ? " 

" Yes, under the circumstances. I do not 
like," she said, deliberately, ^^ to think that 
the head of the family is not in his right 
position." 

As she spoke, her eyes dropped, and her 
cheek flushed. That she should be pleading 
the cause of that Darcy pride which had 
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embittered her mother's life! Shame and 
remorse almost stopped her. Geoffrey saw 
the change in her face, and it puzzled him. 
" Should I be so very much more respectable 
in her eyes, then, if I called myself Earl of 
Stanmore ? " he thought. 

'^ I am in the position to which I was born, 
and with which I am contented," he said 
aloud ; and her quick ear caught the loss of 
cordiality in his tone. 

"Please forgive me," she said, "if I say 
anything wrong. I am but a country girl, 
you know. I only meant this. We have 
both been put into a wrong position by the 
whim of an old man, who, I dare say, 
scarcely knew what he was doing, and to 
whom we do not owe any sort of duty or 
regard. I, for my part, am very unhappy. 
All this money is a dreadful, cruel burden to 
me : I would give the world to be rid of it 
by any honest means. It ought to be yours. 
You could use it for the dignity of the 
family, about which my father used to tell 
me, and for the good of many people who 
have a right to look to the Earl of Stanmore 
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for help. Oh, I know I am asking you to 
sacrifice your pride a little — I have just 
begun to understand that; but there is so 
much to gain — so much that will be put right 
if you will only say yes." 

She stopped, breathless ; her voice, which 
had trembled two or three times in her 
speech, failing her altogether, and her eyes 
fixed entreatingly on her cousin, trying to 
enforce her petition. 

He made a step forward, and took her 
hand. She thought he was persuaded, and 
was going to yield. 

^^ One wrong cannot be undone by doing 
another," he said, smiling. ^^ You will be 
very angry with me if I say that to accept 
your proposal would be like robbing a 
child." 

Her face flushed, and she drew away her 
hand. She was, as ho had said, very 
angry. 

He sat down near her, and, watching her 
steadily, went on : — 

^^I do not say what I might do if you 
were an old woman, instead of a young one. 
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I should still like very much better to 
remain as I am, earning a moderate amount 
of bread and butter, and hoping for better 
things by-and-by ; but I might feel that you 
were as likely to be able to judge of right 
and wrong as myself, and ought to be listened 
to with respect." 

^^I am quite capable of judging of right 
and wrong," she interrupted, indignant and 
almost pettish. 

^^In general, yes; in this case, no. You 
are blinded by the novelty of your position 
and by your own generosity. You think I 
am wronged, and you want to undo the 
wrong (which is quite visionary — Lord Stan- 
more was quite free to choose his heir) with- 
out considering that you may be doing what 
will bo irrevocable and, perhaps, very soon 
regretted." 

^' Never! I shall never regret being- 
honest." 

' ' Even if you did not regret your sacri- 
fice, you would have laid upon me a burden 
I neither could nor ought to bear. I should 
be living upon charity. I am sure you 
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know enough of political economy to under- 
stand what a dreadfully demoralizmg thing 
that is," he said, latughing. 

She felt her anger giving way, and could not 
resist the influence of the frank grey eyes 
so far as to keep herself from joining in the 
laugh. 

^'But, after all, that is nonsense," she 
said. 

^' Nonsense founded on fact," he answered. 
^'I cannot do as you wish, but I propose a 
compromise." 

^^Whatisit?" 

^^You are not quite twenty-two; I am 
thirty. By the time I am fifty, I shall 
know pretty well whether I am going to 
make my fortune or not, and, by the time 
you are forty-two, you will have learned the 
value of money and various other things. 
This time twenty years, if you like, we will 
talk of this matter again." 

^' That is to say, you positively refuse?" 

^^ Positively, but, indeed, most grate- 
fully." 

^^Oh!" she said, rising, "one grain of 
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real kindness is worth a mountain of grati- 
tude." 

Her eyes were full of tears of bitter dis- 
appointment. She could hardly keep back 
a sob, and wanted to get away quickly ; but 
he stopped her. 

*^ Stay one minute," he said. ^^ Though 
you are displeased with me, we are cousins, 
and I shall always think of you as the type 
of womanly generosity. May not we part 
as friends ? " 

^^Ah, if you would be a friend!" she 
answered, turning towards him again, and 
offering her hand. 

If she had had the least idea how nearly 
he was conquered then, she might have 
carried off the victory after all ; but she had 
resigned herself to defeat. 

^^ Good-bye," he said. 

^^ We shall meet sometimes, perhaps," she 
answered. 

" Scarcely likely. My life lies in one 
direction, and yours in another. And yet — " 
he hesitated a moment, and then went on 
— ^^ if ever you should feel that a kinsman 
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could be of service to you, I shall be within 
call. Remember that the ^head of the 
family ' is doubly bound to you.'' 

^^ I will not forget. But how can I ever 
accept any kindness from you ? " 

"I will never offer to overwhelm you 
with a load of benefits," he said, smiling; 
^^ so you may promise." 

^^ I promise willingly. ^ The rich have 
no friends '; and I have very few, even now. 
Good-bye." 

'' Good-bye." 

Mr. Gordon and Mr. Norton had waited 
together while Nora was making her vain 
attempt upon her cousin. They had both 
judged it better to keep away, and Nora 
had scarcely noticed their absence. Now 
she rejoined them, her plan destroyed and 
her hope defeated, bitterly grieved, but 
grieved with a poignant irritating grief, 
which, in itself, was something of a tonic. 
Geoffrey Darcy went away the moment she 
left him, thinking it useless to say anything 
further to Mr. Gordon; and, as he went 
out, he passed the handsome carriage which 
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was waiting at the door for his young 
€0usin. 

^^If I had been rich and she poor! " he 
said to himself ; but he did not say what 
would have happened in that case. Geoffrey 
Darcy was a practical man, very little apt 
to be sensitive, except on the score of per- 
sonal independence. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

It was on Monday that Geoffrey Darcy 
defeated Nora's plans, and on Tuesday Mrs* 
Jermyn had been asked to spend the day in 
Belgrave Square. Mrs. Lansdowne >and 
Miss Norton were thoroughly tired of 
London. They both felt that, as Nora must 
be left, the sooner it was done the better j 
and they and Mr. Norton had quite made 
up their minds to persuade Mrs. Jermyn to 
take charge of the girl. 

That clever woman had managed to con- 
ceal from them the fact that the post of 
chaperon to her young cousin was what she 
wished for with all her heart ; but she had 
shown so much kindness and sympathy, and 
had allowed it to be so evident that she was 
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entirely free to form any ties she chose, that 
they were inclined to hope for her consent. 

Nora, after her interview with her cousin, 
had no longer any present prospect of escape 
from her burden. Acknowledging this to 
herself, and roused by the eflfbrt she had 
made, she turned desperately away from the 
thoughts which had hitherto mastered her, 
and set herself to consider her position. It 
appalled her ; but, since there was no ques- 
tion of getting back to the freedom of 
poverty, she felt that she must try to suit 
herself as she best could to the chains of 
wealth. On this very morning, before Mrs. 
Jermyn arrived, she had talked over the 
matter with Mr. Norton. The talk had 
ended in physical failure, but morally its 
influence had been excellent. She had 
acknowledged that the complete collapse 
of all her powers had been partly under her 
own control ; that it had been, in fact, 
something like the exhaustion of a child 
after a sharp and unsuccessful battle with 
authority. ^ She could not say that she felt 
she had deserved her trouble, for the trouble 
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whicli had broken her down had been no 
selfish one, and the thought of her mother's 
sufferings and privations still wrung a cry 
of rebellion from her heart; but she began 
to accept the inevitable, and to feel that if 
she must live, and live a rich woman, she 
must try to do the new work as she had 
tried to do the old. Yet not as she had 
tried. Alas ! the love that had cheered, the 
wisdom that had guided her in that former 
life, were gone ; the winter of her discontent 
was come, and she hoped for no better 
brightness than the cold gleam of sunshine 
upon snow. 

Such as the change in her was, however, 
Mr. Norton welcomed it, and encouraged 
her with all his might. He knew her well 
enough to believe that the instinct and habit 
of duty would revive in her from the very 
moment she acknowledged herself ready to 
take up her responsibilities. He believed 
also that her training had been such as to 
make her exceedingly capable of managing 
her affairs. However much she might hate 
her fortune at present, she would soon begin 
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to enjoy the actual power of doing which it 
gave her ; she would find her hands and her 
mind full, and very likely the new life 
would end in not being so very unlike the 
old one. There would be a side of it, 
indeed, which she was quite unprepared 
for ; but Mrs. Jermyn, if she were willing, 
would take charge of that. 

Mrs. Jermyn arrived a few minutes before 
one o'clock. Mrs. Lansdowne had suggested 
inviting her to pay a long visit, so that the 
acquaintance might be nursed into a con- 
dition to allow of some definite decision as 
to her suitability to be Nora's companion. 
Nora was lying down, and Miss Norton was 
with her ; so the two matrons had a talk 
together in great comfort. 

When the luncheon-bell rang, Mrs. Lans- 
downe took her guest downstairs ; and as she 
followed her, watching the grace of her 
movement, her charming head crowned with 
delicate lace, her black silk dress, which was 
a work of high art in itself, she said with 
satisfaction, ^^ She will do." Mrs. Jermyn, 
on the other hand, looking at the great 
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house where she had very seldom been a 
guest, at the servants, models of propriety, 
at the table, beautiful with its abundance of 
flowers and ferns, said to herself, " It will 
do," and the question was virtually settled. 

Nora came down, pale but brighter than 
usual. Miss Norton, shy of a stranger, but 
anxious to propitiate this lady, who might 
be the means of releasing the Dean's Hall 
family, and letting them get home again, 
followed her. Mr. Norton came in, cheered 
with the thought that things were going 
right at last. There had not been so cheer- 
ful a meal eaten at Nora's table since it was 
hers as this first one at which Mrs. Jermyn 
was present. That afternoon the big draw- 
ing-room did not seem such a ghostly place 
as usual. Mrs. Jermyn produced some 
fanciful bit of work, and contrived to give 
a wonderful look of home to the particular 
neighbourhood where she established her- 
self. She set herself the task of making an 
hour pass quickly, and she did it, and more 
than did it, with a success which pleased her 
thoroughly. 

VOL. II. M 
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It was nearly four o'clock, and they had 
begun to talk of a turn in the Park, when 
suddenly Lady Hudson was announced. 
Nora felt a moment's annoyance. She had 
fallen into the habit of refusing to see every- 
body so completely that she had forgotten 
that she was here in a room where Mrs. 
Lansdowne always received her visitors. 
She had time, however, to recollect herself 
while the elder ladies were greeting each 
other. 

^^Nora, my dear," said Mrs. Lansdowne, ' 
^^ let me introduce you to Lady Hudson ; " 
and Nora went forward with a good grace 
to meet the stout and good-humoured woman 
she had had a glimpse of in Grosvenor Place. 

^^ I am 50 glad to know you. Miss Darcy," 
Lady Hudson said, with her usual emphasis. 
^^I have heard so much about you, and I 
have been 50 sorry to hear that you were 
delicate. Are you getting stronger ? " 

" Yes, thank you. Mrs. Lansdowne has 
been so good to me : I am almost well." 

^^I ^qpe I shall see a great deal of you 
by-and-by. You must consider me an old 
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friend, and come to me as much as you 
possibly can. I suppose I must not ask you 
to my little dinners this year ? " 

^^ Not this year, please." 

Lady Hudson was a woman whom it was 
pleasant er to look at than to listen to. 
Although she was not sixty, her hair was 
perfectly white ; and her complexion, beau- 
tifully soft, clear, and rosy, was that of an 
old woman. Her eyes were dark and bright, 
her lips red and full, and she had just, and 
only just, escaped having a double chin. 
Her dress was always grey or black, most 
frequently grey, in which she found tints 
which were quite lovely in combination with 
those nature had bestowed upon her. When 
she turned to talk to other people,' Nora sat 
and admired ; but to talk to her was less 
satisfactory, because her sentences had a 
jerkiness and a sound of exaggeration about 
them, from her habit of overweighting her 
small words, which was disconcerting to a 
stranger. 

'^But you will come and see me?" she 
said, after a little while, turning to Nora 
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again. '^ Wednesday is my day^ when all 
the world may come, so don't let it be then ; 
but I am always at home till three — or 
wonH you come to limcheon? That is not 
going out ; and you shall not see anybody, 
except my son, who is a cousin^ you know^ 
of poor Bertie's." 

Nora would have liked to say '' No," but 
she saw immediately that Mrs. Lansdowne 
wished her to accept this invitation, and she 
felt that she had lately been too much 
governed by her own fancies. So she said 
" Yes," and let the visit be arranged for 
one day in the next week. Then Lady 
Hudson went away, and the rest of the 
party started for their drive. 

Again Mrs. Jermyn enlivened the drive 
as she had enlivened the drawing-room. 
She knew nearly everybody ; and whenever 
there was anything amusing to teU about 
anybody, she told it well. The people who 
had been mere puppets before, began to 
have life and individuality in the presence 
of this skilful show- woman. She never 
seemed to say an ill-natured thing, and yet 
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her gossip had the spice which is generally 
supposed to attach to our neighbours' vices 
or misfortunes. Sometimes a tender or 
thoughtful word was spoken just in the 
right time and manner. Some one passed 
of whom there was a sad story to be told, 
or some artist or literary man whose name 
made Nora follow his figure with breathless 
reverence. When they got home, Mrs. 
Lansdowne said, — 

"You enjoyed the Park to-day, Nora?" 
And the girl drew a long breath, and said, — 

"Is amusement the same as enjoyment? 
I used to enjoy walking through the lanes 
at home, but it was amusing to-day to see 
the world marching past us — just for once." 

Mrs. Jermyn went home that evening well 
satisfied with her day's work, which had 
been a hard one. She looked into some 
accounts before going to bed, and settled 
certain things in her own mind, and then 
she quietly waited for what might happen. 

She had not to wait long. Next morning 
Mr. Norton paid her an early visit; and, 
thinkiog the way already suflficiently pre- 
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pared, went straight to the question, ^^ Would 
she consent to live for the present with 
Nora ? " 

Certainly, it appeared ; it would be a 
great satisfaction to her to do so, if Nora 
herself wished it. She abeady felt a keen 
sympathy with the poor child, and should 
like nothing better than to take motherly 
care of her; but then there were certain 
diflficulties. 

In the course of half an hour's talk, how- 
ever, the difficulties melted, and all was^ 
satisfactorily arranged. Mrs. Jermyn was 
to give up her lodgings immediately, and 
in the beginning of the next week to remove 
to Belgrave Square. Mr. Norton went away 
contented : Mrs. Jermyn remained alone, 
no less contented. " I think it will do very 
well indeed," she said to herself, when she 
had once more considered all the details of 
her bargain. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

In the course of the next fortnight, Nora 
parted from her old friends, and found 
herself without the companionship of one 
familar face or voice. The dreadful sense 
of loneliness overwhelmed her for a moment ; 
she felt as if a wicked magiciali had drawn 
a circle round her, where she was to be for 
ever imprisoned. 

But Mrs. Jermyn proved herself admi- 
rable as a tactician, and the resolution 
with which she put herself between the 
girl and her fancies was only to be 
matched by the skill of her management. 
They were getting on very well together. 
Nora was quite satisfied with Mrs. Jermyn's 
companionship, because she only expected 
from her guidance in exterior matters ; Mrs. 
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Jermyn was satisfied with Nora, because the 
girl was very presentable, generous, and 
able to indulge her in whatever luxury she 
fancied. 

Nora had resolved that in all social 
matters Mrs. Jermyn should, for the present, 
have absolute rule ; and Mrs. Jermyn, 
though she talked judiciously of sympathy 
and affection, had no real thought of making 
demands upon Nora which would extend 
beyond her civility and her purse. 

The season, which had been at its height 
when the heiress had been forced to come 
to London, was now almost over. Mrs. 
Jermyn, in giving up her own rooms, had 
also resigned all thought of further dissipa- 
tions. Next year, she told her friends, she 
should have her young cousin to take into 
society, but for the present, she would not 
leave her in her solitude. There could be 
no doubt, however, that in these hot days 
and nights the house by the river would be 
a pleasanter hermitage than the one in 
town. Business no longer required Nora's 
presence, and it was soon settled that the 
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two ladies should transfer themselves to the 
villa. 

They drove down one evening when the 
heat of the day was over; and twilight was 
already dim when they turned in between 
two glimmering lines — here the river, there 
the long array of ^' glass" — and drew up 
before the flower-covered front of the 
house. 

^' It is a beautiful place," said Mrs. 
Jermyn, "though you cannot tell that by 
this light." 

" How fresh and cool it is ! " Nora 
answered, and, turning to the river, smiled 
at the smooth, strong, silent flood as if it 
were a new-found friend. 

The house was all alight and in order, 
and a late dinner ready to be served on their 
arrival. Nora thought she would have liked 
to explore a little in the soft darkness out of 
doors, but she did not dare. She did her 
duty as mistress of the house, admired 
certain pictures and cabinets which Mrs. 
Jermyn pointed out to her, and then 
declared herself tired and went to bed. 
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She was tired ; but when she got upstairs, 
she was in no hurry to undress. Her room 
was a large and very pretty one, but the 
thing in it which attracted her was a great 
bow window all curtained and shuttered. 
She went straight to this, pulled back 
curtains, folded back shutters, and found 
herself looking out, as she had hoped, upon 
the lawn and the river. 

The moon had risen since their arrival, 
and thrown its silver mantle over the dark. 
Here and there tree -shadows tremulously 
rested on the dewy grass; a white nymph 
caught a stray gleam upon her upraised 
arm; a great willow threw one soft mass 
of shade upon the river, while a-U around it 
was one quivering sheet of mystic bright- 
ness. The night was so quiet that the wash 
of the water on the bank seemed to make a 
perpetual music, and the distant lights on 
the opposite shore were so subdued that 
they hardly seemed to suggest the common 
life of the world. 

Nora sat down by her open window. 
Many, many months had passed since 
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nature had spoken to her audibly. In the 
stress, the pain, and the rebellion of these 
last months she had had no ears for the 
voices which are so sweet and so unchang- 
ing, and now they began to steal into her 
heart unawares. She had never, indeed, 
seen beauty like this. At Woodside there 
was no river, and she had spent her life at 
Woodside. Here in her solitude she had 
found again the eloquent speech of breeze 
and sky, of light and shadow ; and she had 
found, and already begun to feel, the 
subtler and more mysterious spell of that 
ever-flowing water, that emblem of life^ 
which seems to attract our own life and 
wind it in with its current. 

By-and-by, mixing with the ripple of 
the river, there came another sound — the 
measured stroke of oars, plied softly and 
without haste. Then there glided into view 
a boat, with two white figures in it, bathed 
in the white sheen of the moonlight. A 
woman's clear soprano voice began to sing, 
and a man's tenor joined it, but both 
restrained, as if they felt the awe and 
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l^eauty of the great silence. They passed 
on out of sight and out of hearing, and 
Nora still sat at her window. She might 
have stayed there all night, perhaps, if she 
had not been roused by the heavy step of a 
gardener below as he made his last round. 
She started up at that, rang for her sleepy 
maid, and bid her shut out the night and go 
to bed* 

Before their removal to the villa, Mrs. 
Jermyn and Nora had lunched with Lady 
Hudson a second time, and on that occasion 
Mr. St. Maur had been there. He had 
come in unexpectedly with the master of 
the house — Lady Hudson's only son, with 
whom he was very intimate. Sir Harry did 
not tell his mother that he had begged his 
friend to come and keep him in countenance, 
or that he had confessed to a knowledge of 
her motherly designs upon the heiress. And 
Lady Hudson, knowing Mr. St. Maur to be 
a safe person, was very glad to see him. 
She was annoyed with hei* son for not show- 
ing more desire to be agreeable to Nora, but 
she knew that it was no use scolding him. 
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She had some experience. For the last four 
years she had regularly looked out a desir- 
able daughter-in-law every season, and tried 
to get Sir Harry to marry her. Every 
season, with equal regularity, she had failed, 
had been provoked, and had been coaxed 
back into good humour. Miss Darcy, how- 
ever, as she had pointed out to him, was so 
every way unexceptionable — a pretty and 
good girl, well born, and enormously rich. 
He must be stupid, indeed, not to wish to 
secure her. '^ Almost a connexion, too," she 
added. " You have such an additional 
chance in thaty 

^'Yes," Sir Harry said, ^'she is a nice- 
looking girl, and the money would be useful. 
Upon my word, mater, if this goes on, I 
shall have to emigrate," and he looked dole- 
fully into his empty purse. 

"You are a perfect child ^ Harry," his 
mother answered, trying to frown. " How 
can you trifle so ? Just take care to be at 
home, and make yourself agreeable to 
Nora." 

Accordingly Sir Harry was at home, but 
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lie deputed Mr. St. Maur to be agreeable to 
Nora. This was, perhaps, easier and plea- 
santer for all parties; at any rate, the 
luncheon went off very well, and Nora, 
gently pushed into it by the two elder 
ladies, asked Lady Hudson to come to Rich- 
mond for a day or two, when she should be 
settled there. 

The move turned out to be in every way 
an advantage. Nora had gone to town in 
the very first sharpness of her trouble ; she 
hated the house there, hated the hot, noisy 
streets, the cumbrous machinery of life. 
She came to Richmond in a softer and more 
reasonable mood, resolved to try to find her 
new position endurable,, and to do her duty 
in it. She found a welcome in the stillness 
and flowery sweetness of her garden, and, 
most of all, in the murmur and brightness 
of the river; and, without knowing it, 
began to feel the pleasure of being rich 
enough to live among beautiful sights and 
sounds. 

Every day now Mrs. Jermyn congratu- 
lated herself on the improvement in her 
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charge. It is true that there was a wide and 
sad difference between the Miss Darcy of to- 
day and the poor Vicar's daughter, but she 
knew nothing of that. She saw the invalid 
regaining bodily strength, and a sort of quiet 
energy, growing out of her pallor and indif- 
ference, and showing signs of a reasonable 
amount of beauty, and a much more than 
ordinary degree of maturity of mind. She 
was very well pleased to see that nothing 
was left for her to do in the ordering of the 
household, and she sometimes asked herself 
with astonishment whether it was possible 
the girl had had no wider experience than 
that of a country parsonage. 

She asked herself, but she never asked 
Nora. Of that past life, which was so 
sacred, not a word was ever said between 
them. Nora knew instinctively that Mrs. 
Jermyn would not have understood it, and 
Mrs. Jermyn felt that Nora would not suffer 
her to pass its threshold. A great gulf of 
silence, therefore, was between them, and 
they could not truly be called friends ; but, 
nevertheless, their life went on smoothly 
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together — most comfortably for the one, 
quite endurably for the other. Only the 
cure that was being worked in Nora was a 
mere external one ; deep and sore the wound 
lay underneath, and would never heal until 
it had been opened and probed with the 
pitiless steel of fresh suffering. 

A fortnight after the removal to Rich- 
mond, Nora looked — not the least like herself 
— but in tolerable health, and a sort of grave 
composed humour, which passed well enough 
for her natural disposition. Mrs. Jermyn 
thought their tete-d-tSte long enough, and 
wrote to Ladv Hudson to know when she 
was coming. Lady Hudson was to be the 
first visitor. Young people must be brought 
about the house gradually, and acquaint- 
ances woven in all directions; but, while 
Nora was still in such deep mourning, Mrs. 
Jermyn had no intention of shocking les 
convenances. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Lady Hudson wrote that she would come on 
the following Thursday, Wednesday being 
the day fixed for the last of her little 
dinners. Sir Harry would bring her down ; 
and perhaps Miss Darcy would give him 
some lunch, so that he might have an hour 
or two on the river. She wrote about her 
son exactly as if he were still a schoolboy ; 
it was a habit she had never been able to 
get out of. 

At one corner of Nora's lawn was a little 
boat-house, and this suggestion of Lady 
Hudson's led to its being opened, and the 
two boats it contained being brought out to 
be looked at. One was a gay little green 
and white affair, meant for sculls, but cap- 
able of holding two rowers, if necessary, as 
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well as the one or two idle passengers. The 
other was ^ "tub," but a very good one; 
just the thing for a river picnic. One of 
the gardeners had always had charge of 
the boats, and Nora now bade him see 
that they were in good order and ready for 
use. 

^^I wish I could row," she said to Mrs. 
Jermyn, who was sitting under the willow 
waiting for her. 

" You could not row yourself here ; it is 
much too public. But next summer you 
might have some picnics. Even this year 
we might manage to drive over to Windsor, 
which you have never seen, and row back." 

" That was not at all what I meant," Nora 
answered. "I only thought how pleasant 
the river is in the early mornings or the 
evenings. To go for a picnic on it would 
make it quite different." 

" But still very nice," said Mrs. Jermyn, 
who had a good appetite for any sort of 
amusement, and thought the river might be 
a useful ally. 

Lady Hudson came at the time appointed, 
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with her maid and her poodle in the 
carriage, and her son escorting it on horse- 
back. He had declined a seat in what he 
called the menagerie ; and she had agreed to 
his coming how ho liked, lest he should 
refuse to come at all. They arrived just in 
time for luncheon, and, directly it was over, 
the whole party went out to the lawn to sit 
under the trees, and try to fancy themselves 
cool. 

The little boat had been brought out, by 
Nora's direction, and moored beside the 
steps. She had taken the mention of Sir 
Harry's wish to go on the river an pied de 
la lettrCy and expected him to start off imme- 
diately. However, he chose to lie down on 
the grass instead, and gossip with Mrs. 
Jermyn, while his mother admired him, and 
hoped Nora did so too. 

He was a very good-looking young fellow, 
fair, and sunburnt; not absolutely a Her- 
cules, and not exactly an Adonis, but hold- 
ing that happy milieu between the two, 
which is not uncommon among young 
English gentlemen ; very honest and honour- 
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able and good-natured, but not in the least 
.troubled with any liveliness of intellect. He 
was an excellent son, and never opposed his 
mother in any matter but that of his 
marriage. In that his tactics were simple, 
but very efficacious. He watched her until 
he saw that she had fixed upon some par- 
ticular girl. He then amused himself by 
quietly ignoring the chosen, managing to 
dance, ride, ox talk with any and everybody 
else, but never, except under the most 
evident stress of circumstances, with lier. 
In this way he had always managed to 
defeat his mother so utterly that there had 
never even been the smallest reason for the 
elect lady to feel aggrieved ; and in this way 
he intended to defeat her with regard to 
Nora. But two things rather interfered with 
the steadiness of his purpose. One of these 
was simply the fact of Nora being very 
much richer than any girl of whom he had 
the faintest chance before, which made him 
feel a little doubt as to. the wisdom of avoid- 
ing her. The other was a suspicion which 
had somehow crept into his mind, that he 
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might make himself as agreeable as ever 
he could, and still Nora would not marry 
him. 

He lay on the grass, and talked about 
people with Mrs. Jermyn ; but he looked a 
good deal at Nora mean time, wishing to 
make up his mind what to do. Somehow, 
he could not make it up. He would rather 
have liked to let his mother have her way 
for once. This place on the river would suit 
him so particularly well, and Nora was a girl 
nobody would ever need to be ashamed of ; 
but, on the other hand, he did not want to 
marry anybody, and did not see how he 
could ever bring himself to run the risk of 
being refused by a rich heiress as if he 
were a beggarly fortune-hunter. Perhaps, if 
he had known that Nora, with all her grave 
simplicity, had had shrewdness enough to 
see right through Lady Hudson's motherly 
schemes, he would have been more comfort- 
able. But how could he tell that? 

At last Nora, who thought that politeness 
kept him at their feet, said, — 

" There is a boat ready for you, Sir 
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Harry, if you like to try it. I cannot 
answer for its qualities, as I know nothing 
about boats ; but I dare say you will see at 
once whether it is manageable." 

He jumped up with alacrity, went down 
to the boat, and got in. In a minute 
he was out of sight, and Nora smiled to 
herself. 

" I hope he thanks me for his release." 

In another minute, however, he came back. 

" It is a capital boat. Miss Darcy. Won't 
you and Mrs. Jermyn come and have a 
turn ? " 

Mrs. Jermyn said " No " ; but, when Nora 
would have done the same, both the elders 
protested. 

" Why should she not — ^just for half an 
hour ? She had said she wished she could 
row." 

It was not worth while to be obstinate, 
and she went down and took her seat. 

'' Can you steer ? " Sir Harry asked her. 

" I have never even been in a boat in my 
life before," she answered. ^' But I can do 
what you tell me." 
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"Never mind, then. We shall do quite 
as well without." 

He pushed out into the stream, and they 
glided along quickly for a few minutes. 

" It does not look diflGlcult," said Nora, 
watching the movement of the oars. 

"Not at all. Plenty of ladies row: you 
should learn." 

" Perhaps I will, some day." 

"You don't know the river at all, do 
you ? " 

" Not ^t all." 

" Well, there 's one thing I can't under- 
stand," he said, resting on his oars. " People 
seem to think they must go hundreds of 
miles from home before they can find any- 
thing worth admiring. / think the Thames 
in summer is just the j oiliest thing there is 
anv where." 

" I am quite ready to believe you. I 
begin to be fond of the Thames already." 

" Ah, it 's very well here — much better 
than the Rhine, in my opinion ; but you 
must go and see Cookham, and Bysham, 
and the bits below Eton and Henley. Of 
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course you will go to Henley next 
year ? " 

"I don't know. What do you go to 
Henley for ? " 

" One of the prettiest sights in the world. 
A splendid reach of the river, capital races, 
and a crowd of beauty and fashion," he 
ended, with a laugh. 

^' I think I would rather see the river 
without the crowd," she answered. " Mrs. 
Jermyn said something about our going to 
Windsor and rowing back. Is it worth 
while to do that ? " 

^^ With a good crew, it is. You see Eton 
and Windsor better from the river than 
anywhere." 

" You were at Eton ? " 

"Yes; and the proudest day of my life 
was the first day I rowed in the Eight." 

"Please to explain. You see I am utterly 
ignorant." 

They got on capitally. Sir Harry forgot 

his perplexities in the pleasure of discoursing 

about Eton days. They stopped now and 

then to admire some special point, bu 
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generally glided on smoothly, and not too 
quickly, until Nora looked at her watch 
and proposed to turn back. 

They turned, and a few minutes' silence 
followed ; then Nora said, — 

" It was very good-natured of you to 
bring me out this evening; but I should 
like you to feel that the boat is free to come 
and go without me. It is likely to be very 
little used ; so that if you care to ride down 
sometimes, and take it out, it is almost sure 
to be at your disposal." 

She looked at the young man from under 
the brim of her hat, while she made this 
oflfer; and she saw, without the least sur- 
prise, a droll expression creep over his face. 
It was so complete a confirmation of her 
suspicion, that she could hardly help laugh- 
ing, and was decided by it to carry on 
the somewhat audacious r6le she had just 
planned. 

" You are very kind," he said, in a con- 
strained voice, much as a fly might be 
supposed to speak to a hospitable spider. 

" I certainly mean to be kind," she 
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answered, laughing. " Mrs. Jermyn is not 
here to take care of my manners, so I am 
going to practise a second virtue. I am 
going to be plain spoken." 

She read terror growing on Sir Harry's 
perplexed countenance, and it gave her 
courage. 

" Lady Hudson is very good to me," she 
went on, " and I should like to have her 
for a friend ; but I see plainly that there is 
only one way of managing it comfortably, 
arid that is by an alliance between you and 
me." 

His face said, " Horrible ! " His lips 
muttered something about being much 
honoured. 

^' An alliance offensive and defensive," 
she repeated, scarcely able to restrain her 
laughter, " by which we are specially to 
bind ourselves to keep clear of any matri- 
monial schemes with regard to each other." 

If his fright had been comic, his relief at 
these last words, solemnly pronounced, was 
more comic still. Nora could not resist it, 
and gave way to such a fit of laughter that 
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he had time to recover himself. Being 
relieved, he felt rather angry. 

^^ I suppose/' he said, in a tone he meant 
to be sarcastic, ^^that you feel the danger of 
matrimonial schemes ? " 

■ 

^' Yes," she answered, grave enough now, 
but paying no heed to the sarcasm, " I do. 
But I fear still more lest those for whom I 
could feel a true regard should be estranged 
from me by the curse of my wealth." 

^' You have been awfully good to me," he 
said, after a moment's pause. ^^ I did not 
think any woman would take the trouble to 
understand — you have probably saved me 
from making a fool of myself." 

He was sitting still just then, and she held 
out her hand. 

^' It is a bargain, then ? " 

'' With all my heart." 

'^ If you knew," she said, as the boat 
moved on again, ^'how hateful my present 
life is to me, and how dreadfully I feel both 
the value and the worthlessness of money, 
you would know better why I want 
to have friends in Lady Hudson and you." 
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" You may count upon me," he answered. 
" And my mater is the best woman alive, 
when she is not running after a daughter-in- 
law." 

They both laughed at this ; and then the 
boat touched the steps, and their row was 
over. The lawn was deserted, and Nora 
went upstairs to her own room. A small 
couch stood in the great bow of the window, 
and here she threw herself down, conscious 
of a great weariness and chill. 

By-and-by tears began to drop upon the 
pillow. " How could I do it ? " she thought. 
The excitement of her own daring had ebbed 
away, and left her ashamed, bewildered, and 
exhausted. It had succeeded ; but how had 
she been able to do it ? ^^ He owned that 
he might have ^made a fool of himself,'" 
she said, ^' that is, he might have tried to 
marry me for the sake of my money ; so I 
have saved him as well as myself from thai 
degradation — but the cost ! " 

She lay still, crying in a bitter, helpless 
fashion, until she fell into a doze, and seemed 
to hear a voice murmuring, '' ' The curse 
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is come upon me.' Yes," she said, half 
aloud, "the curse of tempting others to 
meanness and envy — the curse of being 
suspicious and of being alone." 

Her own voice woke her thoroughly. 
Her maid had come into the room, and 
instantly after the bell began to ring. She 
got up, and dressed, and went with a linger- 
ing step downstairs, and through the great 
pyramids of blossom in the hall, where her 
black dress looked ghostly in the twilight, 
and so into the drawing-room to wait foi: 
her guests. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

Lady Hudson stayed rather more than a 
week at The Willows. On the Sunday after- 
noon Sir Harry came down, and with him 
Mr. St. Maur. 

Nora met them with a momentary feeling 
of doubt and embarrassment. She wondered 
whether Sir Harry would remember the 
terms of their agreement, and what he 
thought of it after this interval. He did 
remember, and made haste to show her that 
he was loyal. It was such a comfort to be 
quite free from any shadow of impending 
marriage, and at liberty to talk as much as 
he liked to a nice girl with no nonsense 
about her ! 

Mr. St. Maur was an old acquaintance of 
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Mrs. Jermyn's. He had a great deal to say 
to her, and left the younger couple undis- 
turbed — a mode of proceeding which 
endeared him to Lady Hudson. Altogether, 
it was a most satisfactory visit. Moreover, 
it appeared that Sir Harry had come 
with a project, which was that he and Mr. 
St. Maur should row Mrs. Jermyn and Nora 
on any part of the river they might choose, 
one day in the following week. 

" St. Maur is a capital oar, you know," 
he said. ^' In fact, there is nothing he is 
not capital at ; and he would like it of all 
things." 

'^But Lady Hudson?" suggested Nora. 
^' We cannot leave her alone all day." 

^^ She won't mind a bit. She never gets 
into a boat smaller than a Channel steamer, 
for good reasons," glancing at his mother's 
roundabout figure. "And she could go 
with you, if you decide to drive anywhere 
up stream for a start." 

Nora still demurred, while thinking that 
a day upon that shining, silent stream would 
be pleasant; but the decision was made 
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for her, and the expedition fixed for Wed- 
nesday. 

Meanwhile life was quickly growing to 
have more of meaning and of fulness for 
Nora than she had thought could ever be 
again. Every day some hours were now 
steadily given to the work Mr. Gordon had 
helped her to take in hand, and which, if 
Mr. Norton and Mrs. Lansdowne had been 
still with her, she probably never would 
have cared to do. Every morning's post 
brought her letters which forced upon her 
the thought of the great power for good or 
evil now thrust into her hands. A terror of 
being found a deserter from her post urged 
her to neglect nothing ; the habit of her life 
to do each day the day's duty helped her to 
care how all was done. Thus the mornings 
had ceased to be a burden to her. Weary 
she often was, sad almost always, still ; but 
the fulness of occupation made those first 
hours swift in their flight and good for her 
rebellious spirit. She had taken into her 
own hands, too, the ordering of her house- 
hold, asking advice whenever she felt she 
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needed it, but making her dignified upper 
servants understand that they were directly 
responsible to her. Mrs. Jermyn had 
expected to be of more active use in a house 
where the mistress was so young and 
inexperienced; but since Nora could and 
would do without her assistance, why she 
had the more leisure to take care of herself. 
And she was not quite idle for Nora. She 
had clearly indicated from the first that the 
girl's mourning was not to shut her entirely 
up from the sight of her old friends ; and she 
had begun to weave various slight webs of 
acquaintance, which were gradually to close 
round the great heiress and draw her into 
the world. So already there were afternoon 
visits to pay and to receive, and Nora found 
herself brought into contact with girls 
of her own age, who had grown up in this 
atmosphere, to which she was yet a 
stranger. 

A large family, known both to Mrs. 
Jermyn and Lady Hudson, had a house 
near The Willows, and had been very 
prompt in beginning intercourse with their 
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new neighbours. They were very good- 
natured people, rich, and fond of enjoying 
themselves, — not precisely the friends Mrs. 
Jermyn would choose for Nora a year later, 
but well enough at present. Mr. Gaylor 
was a banker, and his wife the daughter of 
an Irish peer, fat, good-natured, and a little 
vulgar. There were two sons, who were 
exactly like thousands of other young men^ 
and three daughters, who were all very 
much what their mother must have been at 
their age. As safe a family, Mrs. Jermyn 
thought, as she could easily find for Nora to 
become intimate with ; but, unluckily, Nora 
did not fraternize with the Miss Gaylors. 
She was very civil to them, but their youth 
and gaiety oppressed her. She had never 
known a time when life was all play : work 
and serious thought had been natural to her 
in the happy days when, work once over, 
she had been ready for any frolic; and 
now, with the constant feeling of a pitiless 
fate crushing and moulding her into a mere 
machine, she seemed removed, as if by an 
actual diflference of nature, from the butter- 
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fly race of girls, such as the three sisters of 
River Bank. 

Several other people, also, began to make 
frequent appearances at The Willows ; and 
when it was known that Miss Darcy liked 
the river, picnics became all at once 
numerous. But this was not until after the 
expedition planned by Sir Harry Hudson. 

Very early on that day the aquatic 
gardener from the Willows with a 
boy to help him, started in charge of 
the boat and the luncheon-baskets. The 
sun was just rising when Nora peeped 
from her window, and saw them push- 
ing oflf. She would have liked to go 
with them, she thought, in the cool dewy 
quiet of the morning ; but she had to con- 
sider Mrs. Jermyn and propriety, and so she 
lay down again. The sun was hot, and the 
roads dusty, when the three ladies drove out 
some hours later ; but both the elders were 
pleased, and, that being so, Nora tried to bo 
pleased also. And, by degrees, the beauty 
of the lovely Thames valley, and the rich, 
soft slopes of hill or masses of wood which 
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they passed, began to gain upon her, and 
she sat silent, but satisfied, thinking, " How 
the charm of this fair, luxuriant nature stills 
one! This is like the land where it is 
always afternoon." 

They had appointed to drive to a certain 
river-side inn, where the boat and their 
rowers were to meet them ; and about two 
o'clock they arrived there. The two men, 
in boating dress, were lounging on the 
green between the house and the river, and 
the gardener was just drawing up to the 
landing-place as they came in sight. 

In a few minutes the party was afloat, 
except Lady Hudson, who had gone into the 
inn to wait until the carriage should be 
ready to take her back to Richmond. She 
had heroically refused to allow the others to 
lunch with her, when she saw that Sir 
Harry had set his mind upon a particular 
woody bank half a mile away, where they 
could picnic delightfully. 

" Dear boy ! " she said to herself as she 
watched him helping Nora into the boat. 
" He was quite right to take time about his 
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choice. He never could have done better 
than this ! " 

They rowed down to the place proposed, 
and there fastening the boat under a thorn- 
tree, which spread broad arms over the 
bank, got out, and climbed a little way 
up the grassy slope. There they found a 
small space of fairly level ground, open 
towards the river, and hemmed in on the 
other three sides by leafy walls of beech. 
No more charming dining-room could have 
been dreamed of. They laid the cloth, and 
brought out their provisions ; and Nora won- 
dered why she felt so gay, until she 
remembered that this was like a return to 
the old free life of waiting upon everybody, 
to which, alas ! there could be no real 
return. They were obliged to waste no 
time over their meal, for the row back 
would be a long one. The basket, ^vith 
very little in it, except a small supply of 
claret and soda-water, was put back in its 
place, the ladies were seated, and the rowers 
took up their oars in good earnest. Ah, 
how pleasant it was ! — ^this smooth, gliding 
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through warm and sunny air, the rippling 
sound of the* water against the boat, the 
moving panorama of the banks, ever 
changing, but never too swiftly; now a 
great bed of water-lilies, lying like stars 
asleep on their broad leaves ; now a pair of 
swans floating stately in snowy splendour, 
or heading their grey brood with no shame 
for its ugliness ; here a cottage, vine-covered 
and quaintly gabled, nestling close to the 
bank; here a great house, looking down 
upon them from its velvet slopes of turf, 
or a wide meadow, where sleepy cows hardly 
turned their heads at the soft splash of the 
oars. Peace breathed over all the deep 
repose of the summer afternoon, and Nora's 
heart took in deep draughts of the sweet 
influence. How was it possible to be bitter 
or mutinous, how possible to be even un- 
happy, in this atmosphere of calm ? 

She had been sitting silent for a long time, 
and the others had also ceased talking. Mrs. 
Jermyn was carefully adjusting the many 
rings on her slender fingers, and putting on 
her gloves, which she had taken off to dip 
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her hands in the river. Sir Harry was 
thinking of nothing but his rowing, and 
Nora did not notice that over Sir Harry's 
jshoulder Mr. St. Maur had been closely 
watching her. Nor had she the least idea 
how good a clue this ipan held to her 
thoughts and sensations. She regarded him 
as next thing to an old friend, and liked him 
without question for Bertie's sake ; but she 
had no suspicion of the study he had made, 
and was making, of her. Questioned about 
it himself, he would have said that the 
manners and customs of heiresses amused 
him, and his friends would have taken that 
as sufficient answer; but, if it had been 
hinted to Nora, she would have answered, 
^^ Mr. St. Maur ? — he is very civil and good- 
natured to me, for the sake of an old friend 
of mine ; but I am sure neither I nor my 
money-bags have any other interest for 
him." 

It was ho who at last broke the silence. 
'^ Miss Darcy,'^ he said, ^* does the river 
jsatisfy you?" 

She turned her eyes slowly towards him. 
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How had he managed to find exactly the 
right word ? 

" Yes," she answered, simply ; " it satisfies 
me/' 

"Jolly here, isn't it?" said Sir Harry. 
" So awfully qniet and nice ! Somebody 
ought to sing.'' 

" To make an end of the quiet ? " laughed 
Nora. 

" No ; but you know what I mean — some- 
thing sleepy and sentimental." 

" You will have to do that yourself, then,"^ 
said Mr. St. Maur." 

" Don't chaff. Miss Darcy, won't you 
sing?" 

" I am sorry to say, I don't know how." 

" Mrs. Jermyn does, then." 

"Did, you should say," Mrs. Jermyn 
answered for herself. " I could still manage 
to take part in a glee, but nothing more, 
since the cold I had last winter." 

Mr. St. Maur had stopped rowing, and 
was feeling for something in his coat-pocket. 
" Since we can't have music," he said, " what 
if we asked Mrs. Jermyn to read to us ? " 
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He pulled out a little volume, and gave it 
to Sir Harry to pass on. 

" Tennyson ? " lie said, looking at it. 
" Mrs. Jermyn, will you be so kind ? Pro- 
bably I shall not understand it, but I shall 
have the consolation of thinking that I am 
improving my mind." 

"Are not you confusing Tennyson and 
Browning at present ?" asked Mrs. Jermyn^ 
quietly ; and, taking the book, she opened it. 
" What shall I read ? " 

But she waited for no answer. A leaf had 
been folded down at ^ The Lady of Shalott,' 
and she only paused to prepare herself 
for a moment, and then began in the 
clear, well-modulated voice of a practised 
reader, — 

^' On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold, and meet the sky ; 
And through the field the road rans by 

To many-towered Camelot ; 
And up and down the people go, 
Qazing where the lilies blow 
Bound an island there below, 

The island of Shalott. 
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<< Willows whiten, aspens quiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Through the wave that runs for ever 
By the island in the river. 

Flowing down to Camelot." 

Nora would have chosen the silence which 
spoke to her a little while ago ; but now the 
music of the verse seized her ear, and as the 
poem went on, the river seemed to be singing 
it. The grey towers of Shalott rose, and 
the song of the fairy lady floated clear and 
joyous over the water. Then " all in the 
blue unclouded weather " came the vision of 
Lancelot, — 

''And down the river's dim expanse, 
Like some bold seer in a trance. 
Seeing all his own mischance, 
With a glassy coontenance 

Did she look to Camelot. 
And at the closing of the day 
She loosed the chain, and down she lay ; 
The broad stream bore her far away. 

The lady of Shalott" 

When the reading ended, there was no 
word spoken. Mrs. Jermyn closed the 
book, but kept it in her lap. Nora's eyes 
had wandered to the sky, where the mystical 
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beauty of sunset was just beginning, and the 
softening light seemed to harmonize with the 
death-song floating up from the river. Sir 
Harry was silent, because he did not know 
what to say; Mr. St. Maur because he 
was pursuing his observations. For him the 
poem had done exactly what he wanted. ♦ It 
had given Nora a powerful sensation, which 
was sad and yet not painful; did not jar 
with her previous mood, and yet would help 
to make this day remembered as a happy 
one. That she should associate him with 
the first happy hours of her new life was 
his object ; for, whether from liking or greed, 
or from mere weariness of old habits, he 
meant to make Nora Darcy marry him, and 
marry him for pure love. 

He let a few minutes pass, and then began 
to talk. The time for silence and for poetry 
had gone by ; for now they were drawing 
close to a village, and there would be no 
more long solitary sweeps of the stream to 
pass, but a succession of houses always 
more and more approaching the suburban, 
until they reached Richmond. 
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Mrs. Jermyn, who had been more bored 
than anything in the world would have 
bribed her to confess, began to be entertain- 
ing. Nora, with a feeling that she had been 
indulged, questioned and listened willingly. 
Sir Harry was delighted that the others had 
come down out of the clouds. 

" Capital thing, rowing, for giving one an 
appetite," was his first original remark. " I 
have not been so hungry since I rowed from 
Henley to Maidenhead with a boat-load of 
the Comewalls. You know the Cornewalls, 
Mrs. Jermyn — three girls six feet high, and 
bony in proportion, and the father and 
mother to match — people who ought to 
charter a barge, you know. Well, they 
asked me to come down to Maidenhead with 
them ; and it turned out they wanted me, 
because one of the men who was to have 
gone with them had taken fright, and they 
were short of an oar! Capital dodge, 
wasn't it? But they gave us a good 
dinner." 

" Mr. St. Maur," cried Nora, ^^ do you 
think either Mrs. Jermyn or I can be six 
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feet Hgh, and bony in proportion ? I hope 
not, for alas ! I do not even know whether 
you will find a good dinner at the end of 
your toils.'' 

" Oh, upon my word, that 's too bad ! " 
said poor Sir Harry. " Why, I asked you 
myself to let us row you.'' 

"You did, certainly; but Mr. St. Maur 
did not." 

" He likes it, all the same." 

Mr. St. Maur said nothing, but Nora 
never doubted for a moment that he did 
like it. When they stepped upon the lawn 
at The Willows, he said, as he helped her 
out of the boat, — 

"Which has enjoyed the day most, I 
wonder ! " 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Time went on with a pace which grew daily 
more endurable to Nora; The dawn of a 
new day really began for her that afternoon 
on the river, but she only recognized the 
fact later as the light grew stronger. From 
the moment that she began to lay up 
pleasant recollections on this side of the 
gulf which had cut her life in two, her 
return to a natural condition was inevitable. 
Mrs. Jermyn saw a change in her, and waa 
satisfied. 

The relations of the two cousins to each 
other were rather singular. Mrs. Jermyn, a 
woman of experience, and accustomed to 
appraise people with the utmost exactness, 
in order to derive the utmost benefit from 
them, was quite wrong in her estimation of 
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Nora. Nora, a girl who had never in her 
life before been brought into contact with 
anybody who resembled her cousin, under- 
stood Mrs. Jermyn almost perfectly. And, 
mean time, Mrs. Jermyn thought she 'under- 
stood Nora, and felt no suspicion whatever 
that Nora understood her. Not* that either 
wished to deceive the other. Mrs. Jermyn, 
in the most sacred confessional, would have 
vowed that her only desire was to be truly 
known ; and, when she said it, she would 
have looked at a certain portrait of herself 
which she kept in the innermost shrine of 
her heart, and have been honest in the 
thought that she wished others to see her as 
she saw herself. For so perfect was she in 
her artificialness, so complete and immacu- 
late was the robe of her deception, that it 
had come in time to deceive herself. And 
when she had forgotten that paste and tinsel 
were not diamonds and gold, she never 
thought that other people might remember 
it. Graceful, accomplished, specially skilled 
in social arts, good-natured when self could 
not suffer by good nature, it was very easy 
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to fix her own eyes on all these charms, and 
to desire that other people should do so too. 
Naturally the thought followed the wish. 
She believed that everybody admired her. 
If anybody showed signs of coldness on the 
subject, she put it down, first, to dulness ; 
secondly, to jealousy; and, finally, to an 
obstinate malignity of disposition. She had 
satisfied herself at first that Nora admired 
her. So much gained, she had then steadily 
devoted herself to getting an establishment 
under the heiress's roof, and, having done so, 
supposed that the girl would love and esteem 
her as a matter of course. 

But Nora, in her own extreme honesty, 
had a touchstone which might not prove 
always infallible, but which had served her 
truly in this case. The words she had 
spoken to Mrs. Lansdowne had not been said 
idly, but were the expression of a serious 
consideration going on in her mind. She 
would most likely have refused to see Mrs. 
Jermyn on her first visit to Belgrave Square, 
if she had not already settled with herself 
that it might fairly be expected of her to be 
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of service to her kinswoman. Just as we 
sometimes take up the burden of the day's 
work in a morning dream, so she had taken 
up the burden of her riches before she was 
fully awake from the aneantissement of her 
grief and illness ; and her proposal to 
Geofirey Darcy and her acceptance of Mrs. 
Jermyn as chaperon had both been pro- 
jected many days before a word was spoken 
of either. 

In her meeting with her widowed cousin, 
she had found her much more charming in 
looks and manner than she had expected; 
but she had felt, and that with absolute 
conviction, that this woman might be a 
companion, a guide in many things, an 
irreproachable chaperon, but never a friend. 

After all, it was not a friend she wanted, 
for at that time she was wrapping herself in 
her loneliness as if it meant fidelity to the 
dead. So she smiled to herself when she 
saw her own intentions being carried out by 
others, and Mrs. Jermyn was installed with 
general satisfaction. 

And, the installation once made, things 
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had gone on with perfect smoothness. Nora 
listened with respect to everything her 
cousin said, and reserved to herseK the right 
of obeying, or not, as she judged best. But 
she found from the first that in all matters 
of convention, in all matters having refer- 
ence to the opinions of the world, her 
mentor was invaluable, and might be fol- 
lowed blindly; whereas in every ques- 
tion of a higher kind, in every matter 
involving unselfishness, generosity, or even 
justice, her responses were, at the best, 
doubtful. 

"Manners for her decision; morals for 
mine," was her conclusion, which she care- 
fully kept to herself. 

And when summer was over, and the 
night winds round The Willows, which had 
been so soft and fragrant, began to be chill, 
Mrs. Jermyn had laid her plans for the 
winter, and Nora had been gradually made 
to yield to them. 

If her cousin had said to her at once, 
^'Let us go abroad for a few months,'' the 
matter would have been settled with no 
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difficulty whatever ; but that was not Mrs. 
Jermyn's method. One day she talked of 
the coldness of the river-side in winter. 

Nora suggested that they might go to 
Yorkshire, or to Scotland, or back to town. 
*' We have plenty of choice/' she said, with 
a smile that seemed to sadden her face 
instead of brightening it. 

But Mrs. Jermyn shivered, and said she 
was sure neither of them would live to tell 
"the tale, if they went down to that great 
empty place in Scotland. Northwold was 
only a shooting-box, probably not habit- 
able ; and London was the dreariest place 
alive, without one's friends. 

^^No, my dear," she concluded; ^'we 
are better here than in any of those 
places." 

Next day she drew Nora's attention to a 
book of charming engravings of scenery in 
the south of Europe. Many of the places 
she had seen, and described her visits to 
them with enthusiasm. 

'^Ah, how well I remember this!" she 
would begin; or ^'I wonder if that old 
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bridge is still standing, — there was a story 
about it when I was there "; and she told the 
story well. 

At last Nora said, " We must go abroad, 
that you may show me all the places I 
ought to see." 

"Yes," she answered; "that is really a 
very good idea. And it would probably 
make you quite strong. I do not feel com- 
fortable about you lately, Nora: you are 
certainly paler than you were." 

" I am quite well," Nora said, going on 
turning the leaves of the book. 

On the third day Mrs. Jermyn asked 
Nora if she wanted any gloves. 

"I am writing to Milan for some," she 
remarked; "and though, of course, you 
don't require to think of economy, I thought 
you might like to have some also." 

" No, thank you," she answered. " But I 
have been thinking over your suggestion 
that we should go abroad. Wlien shall we 
go, and where ? " 

"My suggestion, my dear? Did I sug- 
gesit it ? I certainly think it would be a 
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f^^ood thing to go south for this winter, but I 
did not know I had suggested it." 

Nora smiled, letting this answer pass, 
and repeated her question, ^^When and 
where ? " 

And then Mrs. Jermyn unfolded her plans, 
but as skilfully as she could after the shock 
of Nora's plain question. She had so made 
up her mind that the girl was simple and 
obstinate, and required to be ^^ managed,'' 
that it would take a good many of these 
shocks to convince her that no management 
was needful or desirable. 

The end of this matter was that, at the be- 
ginning of September, when most people who 
had the chance were gathering themselves 
together in country houses, and much game 
was being brought down by skilful shots, 
indoors and out, the two ladies, with their 
two maids and a courier, started on their 
wanderings. Nora had been very busy for 
a week before they started; for they were 
not to return till spring, and she had a 
strong wish to leave no work undone that 
ought to bo done. She had, therefore, gone 
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up to town, and spent many hours with Mr. 
Gordon, or with her various agents, settling- 
all sorts of affairs for the many places and 
people whose interests were, more or less, 
in her hands. Mr. Gordon had almost 
entirely lost his first opinion of his young 
client. Sometimes, being a man tenacious 
of his ideas, ho still thought her Quixotic or 
affected ; but he never had to discuss any of 
her affairs without coming away from the 
interview convinced of her common sense 
and practical knowledge. Once, when he 
had been so far softened as to tell her that a 
certain plan of hers, for giving help to her 
poor tenants during the winter, was admir- 
ably thought out, she smiled, and answered, 
^'Not thought out, but hammered out by 
experience." And as he knew nothing of 
Woodside, or of what '^ Miss Nora " had been 
there, he could neither understand her words 
nor the tears which he knew were blinding 
her the moment she had spoken. 

Once she asked him if he had lately seen 
her cousin Geoffrey. ^^Yes," he said; he 
saw him pretty frequently. 
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"I wish," she went on, hesitatingly, ^Hhat 
he would change his mind.'' 

Mr. Gordon shook his head. '^ Very little 
chance of that," he answered. " Your pro- 
posal was rather melodramatic, Miss Darcy, 
if you will forgive me for saying so ; but I 
doubt whether your cousin will carry on the 
plot by falling into beggary, and allowing 
you to save him just when he is going to 
take a dose of prussic acid in despair." 

"I am sure I hope not," said Nora. 
" But he might have accepted my proposal 
with benefit to us both. At any rate," she 
added, after a moment's pause, "I should 
like to have been friends with him ; but he 
seemed not to wish it." 

'^He is absurdly proud : it is almost his 
only fault, I thinks But, from the few 
words he has said to me of you, it is clear 
that he felt the generosity of your offer." 

"Yes," said Nora; "he said he was 
grateful. I did not want gratitude; I 
wanted him to do me a kindness, and ho 
refused." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Fob four months the travellers wandered 
about the Continent, making long pauses, 
and keeping always in the South. Then 
they turned homewards, and, making Paris 
their last stopping-place, came home in the 
beginning of February. During these 
months they did much what other people 
do, and saw what other people see, met 
some old acquaintances, and made some 
new ones, as was sure to happen to Mrs. 
Jermyn everywhere ; but the incidents 
which were peculiar to themselves were 
very few. 

Mrs. Jermyn had been surprised, at the 
commencement of the journey, to find that 
Nora distinctly refused to take the Dover 
and Calais route. She was obliged to give 
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way, but she never had the least idea why. 
Once, in an Italian picture-gallery, she 
missed her charge, and, after a long search, 
found her turning back from the outer 
door, to which she had followed a party of 
strangers. 

^^I beg your pardon," she said, ^^ I fan- 
cied I recognized an old acquaintance." 
Mrs. Jermyn looked sharply at the strangers 
who were just driving off — an old man, a 
boy, and a young woman with lovely red- 
gold hair. 

'^One of those three?" she asked. 

*^ Yes. Are you tired, or shall wo go back 
to the pictures ? " 

Often after that, Mrs. Jermyn noticed how 
in any public place, or when tlioy met some- 
body on the stairs or in the passages of the 
hotels where they stayed, Nora would look 
anxiously into a face or after some particular 
figure. Gradually, by constant watching, 
she found out that it was always a young 
woman with bright hair who attracted these 
inquiring looks ; but she asked no questions, 
and Nora gave no explanation. Nothing 
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ever came of it. The search, if it could be 
called one, had no visible result. 

The great event of the whole journey, to 
judge by results, happened at its very end. 
They had reached Paris late at night, and 
found a great budget of letters waiting for 
them. Nora's were chiefly on business, and 
she glanced at each as she opened it, and 
then put it aside till morning. There was 
one packet, however, from Woodside, and 
an enclosure from Canada. These she read 
eagerly ; and mean time Mrs. Jermyn worked 
her way methodically through her share of 
letters, folding each one tidily lengthwise as 
she finished it, and putting them all into an 
elastic band till she should answer them. 
When Nora looked up from her own scat- 
tered pile of papers, her cousin's were all 
cleared away except one note, which lay on 
the table unfolded. 

" Read that," Mrs. Jermyn said, pushing 
it towards her. 

It was from Lady Hudson, expressing her 
delight at hearing that they were coming 
home, and adding that Mr. St. Maur, who 
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had been staying witli her and her son in 
the country, was just starting for Paris, and 
had asked the name of their hotel, in order 
to call upon them. 

"So he will most likely be here to- 
morrow," said Mrs. Jermyn, " and ready to 
make himself useful." 

" We don't want anybody to be useful, do 
we?" asked Nora. "But I shall be very 
glad to see him, if he comes." 

He did come, quite early, saying that he 
thought that the only time when he was 
likely to find them ; and it appeared that he 
intended to stay a week or ten days in 
Paris. 

Kora would not have owned to anybody 
but herself that she had grown very tired of 
Mrs. Jermyn's exclusive society, but it was 
true. Her "world of petty maxims" seemed 
to stifle the girl. Her knowledge of art, 
which was mere culture, lacking the true 
enthusiasm, her pilgrimages to the spots 
made sacred by genius, which were under- 
taken only to bo talked of with hollow- 
ringing sentiment, these and the constant 
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chains of her daily life had poisoned many a 
day which they had spent together. With 
a patience not free from wondering con- 
tempt, Nora had borne her fate ; but she was 
weary of it, and the coming of almost any- 
body into their tSte^d-tSte would have been 
welcome. 

Mr. St. Maur went to Paris solely for the 
purpose of meeting them. He knew that 
Nora's seclusion from tlie world was very 
soon to end, and he wanted to strengthen 
the links of friendly intimacy which a lucky 
chance had forged between tliem. He knew 
well enough how reluctant she was to 
become, as she must become the moment 
she was released from her mourning, ^ ' the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyes," and that, 
at the moment of her plunge into society, 
she would be thankful to feel a familiar face 
near her. If he could make use of her stay 
in Paris to establish himself in her good- 
will, ho would consider his game as half 
won. 

As for Mrs. Jermyn, she would put no 
hindrances in his way. Nora was perfectly 
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free to do as she pleased, and Mrs. Jermyn 
might be trusted to remain tranquil until 
she saw her own interests in danger. Mr. 
St. Maur was her old acquaintance, and, as 
she believed, her devoted admirer. She 
had never had the least thought of marrying 
him, for they were both poor, but she had 
the liking for him which a woman is apt to 
have for a man who adores her. She could 
be easily made to remain neutral for the 
present, and possibly to be favourable by- 
and-by. 

Everything went as he desired. He spent 
some part of every day with the cousins, 
who found him of infinite use. He kept a 
thousand miles from anything like love- 
making, and never said a word to Nora that 
might not have been heard by all the world ; 
but he succeeded in doing all he wanted. 
Nora thought Paris the pleasantest place she 
had seen, and avowed that he had helped to 
make it so ; and they laid up a great store of 
subjects for the ^^ Do you remember?" 
which is excellent for drawing people to- 
gether. He persuaded her to see a play for 
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the first time in her life, and looked at 
pictures with her without once jarring on 
her mood. He took it as perfectly natural 
that she should have all the naivete of a 
country girl ; and never once hinted that, as 
Mrs. Jermyn had some friends in Paris, she 
ought to think less of sight-seeing and more 
of society. In fact, by .giving the whole of 
his mind to his work, he managed to get 
through the week without once losing a step 
he had gained; and when he bade them 
good-bye (for he professed to have affairs 
which would keep him in Paris for a day or 
two longer), he was as sure as if she had 
told him so that Nora would be delighted to 
see him in London. 

This ended the winter. The house in 
Belgrave Square was ready to receive its 
mistress, and there she meant to establish 
herself for the present. She felt that she 
could not any longer shut herself up without 
giving both Mrs. Jermyn and Mr. Gordon 
reason to accuse her of affectation. She 
was still so far unchanged that she would 
have been unspeakably thanlcful if her 
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fortune could have been bestowed on some 
one else, and that her heart ached often 
with loneliness and longing for her dead 
mother. But her health was thoroughly- 
restored; her energy had come back, and 
the possibility of a contented life, the need 
for a full one, had begun to be certainties 
with her. 

A great pleasure, having in it a poignant 
touch of pain, awaited her in London. Mr. 
Norton came up from Woodside for a day 
or two, to satisfy himself of her recovery. 
With him a breath from the old life seemed 
to come back to her, and her new-found 
strength almost gave way. 

Mrs. Jermyn saw and wondered. Even 
she, who was apt to doubt all sensibilities 
but her own, could not help seeing that the 
girl was seized with an access of genuine 
home-sickness. 

" This will never do," she said, in con- 
sultation with herself. " She might be 
capable of going off, and burying herself in 
that stupid village, just when she should be 
making a sensation. This must be stopped." 
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The next day a little manoeuvring de- 
livered Mr. Norton into her hands for a 
quarter of an hour's undisturbed talk. 

"You find Nora looking much Letter ,-^ 
don't you, Mr. Norton ? " she said, pre- 
sently. 

" Very much better," he answered, 
heartily ; " but not quite happy yet. I 
hoped she would have got reconciled to her 
greatness by this time," he added, with an 
unmistakable solicitude in his voice. 

"She was so well and so bright," Mrs.. 
Jermyn said, meditatively. " She seemed 
to have put away all her sad thoughts, poor 
child ! " 

" She seems to me to have forgotten 
nothing," he answered, a little jealous of 
the girl's fidelity. 

" Nothing. But she was taking up her 
new life just as you would wish her — as we 
all wish her to do; and now — last night 
I found her worn out, and half blinded with 
crying." 

Mr. Norton turned away, not willing to 
show the trouble in his own face. 
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^^ What has disturbed her, then ? " he 
said. 

She hesitated for a moment. 

^^ How will you be able to forgive me/* 
she said, speaking as if reluctantly, ^^ if I say 
that she is like a child newly sent to school ; 
the sight of a home face renews her trouble ? " 

" Perhaps you are right," he answered, 
after a silence in which she feared she had 
overshot her mark ; and, before Nora came 
back to them, it was a settled thing that he 
should go home, and leave her to be cured 
by isolation. But she was to know nothing 
of what had been said. 

When she heard that her old friend was 
going, she made no eflPort to keep him. She 
knew he hated London, and thought that he 
had sacrificed enough for her last year. But 
she said to him longingly, — 

^^ When may I come to Dean's Hall ? " 

" When you will, my dear," he answered ; 
and then, remembering his lesson, added, 
*^ when all your gaieties are over, you 
know. In autumn, perhaps : I doubt whether 
we ought to have you sooner." 

VOL. II. Q 
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^' Do they not want me to come, then ? " 
Nora thought, with painful surprise. " Am 
I nothing but Hhe great heiress' even at 
Dean's Hall ? " 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

After Mr. Norton was gone, Nora got over 
her trouble as best she could. She had not 
the smallest suspicion that the words which 
had hurt her had been inspired by Mrs. 
Jermyn, and she accepted them without a 
touch of anger. It had always been her 
nature to submit her will, in all personal 
matters, readily and entirely to those she 
loved. Keen as the longing to see the old 
home had been in her heart for the last few 
days, she put it by. She would not even 
allow herself to think a second time that her 
old friend was unkind. London was rapidly 
filling ; the session had commenced ; and 
Mrs. Jermyn, triumphant in the possession 
of everything that makes London agreeable, 
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was not the woman to leave her charge much 
time for regrets. 

It was marvellous, now, to see how the 
days were filled up. Every moment would 
soon have been absorbed by what Mrs. 
Jermyn called "social duties," if Nora, 
alarmed at the rapid descent on which she 
found herself, had not made a vigorous 
stand. 

"If we occupy every hour of the day 
now," she said, "what shall we do by-and- 
by, when, as you tell me, there will be three 
times as many people to see? I cannot 
give up my mornings. Please arrange 
matters so that I may always have till 
twelve o'clock for work." 

To this determination she held fast. For 
the rest of the day she yielded herseK 
entirely to Mrs. Jermyn's direction ; but 
from nine to twelve every day her sitting- 
room and herself were devoted to business. 
The writing-table was full of papers now, 
and not too tidy. People of all sorts came 
and had interviews with her under the eyes 
of the Dresden shepherdesses. Very often 
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tlie great mirrors reflected faces which came 
anxious and went away comforted ; and 
sometimes a visitor, who had been confident 
of carrying away a cheque from the' great 
heiress, went out more modestly than he had 
come, and no richer. 

This was the thing about his client which 
most astonished and contented Mr. Gordon. 

" You have a keen eye for a cheat," he 
said to her, one day. ^^ I certainly expected 
you to have been taken in." 

^^ I am beginning to find out," she an- 
swered, " the truth of what is so often said, 
that human nature is the same everywhere. 
Allow for the difference of circumstances, 
and an Englishman in the country is just 
the same as an Englishman in town." 

Mr. Gordon still gave her credit for more 
clear-sightedness than she possessed, and her 
old experience stood her in good stead in 
his opinion as well as in actual fact. She 
had been obliged to engage a secretary, and 
he found her one who could take the mecha- 
nical work oflp her hands ; but all through 
the season, whatever demands Mrs. Jermyli 
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might make upon her, she gave the invariable 
three hours to steady and sometimes harass- 
ing work. 

" I was bom to work/' she would say, 
laughing, when her cousin remonstrated. 
" Why else should I have the * excellent 
head for business* on which Mr. Gordon 
compliments me ? And, beside, there 
is no choice for me: one must do one's 
work." 

" Je n'en vois pas la n6cessit6," Mrs. 
Jermyn could willingly have answered. The 
" must," which was absolute with Nora, the 
" must " of duty, had no meaning for 
her. She knew the " must" of expediency, 
of social laws, and of selfishness ; but duty 
had never said anything stronger to her 
than a "you ought," which could easily be 
met by an " I cannot." 

Nora's life might be altogether thrown 
into confusion by some such convulsion as 
that of the past year ; but when it steadied 
back into its natural conditions, it would 
always return to its natural obedience. No 
such change could take place in her as to 
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make her forget the old feeling, " One must 
do one's work." 

Side by side, however, with this sober 
occupation of the mornings, there was now 
an existence altogether new beginning for 
her. The mourning she still wore put cer- 
tain limits to the engagements Mrs. Jermyn 
made for her ; but the house now seemed 
to be perpetually full of visitors, whenever 
she was there- to receive them ; and when 
she was not, she was sure to be in a crowd 
elsewhere. One thing struck her with surprise* 
The Darcys had never been a numerous 
family, — Mrs. Jermyn and Geofeey Darcy 
were the only two relations she supposed 
herself to possess; but now quite a little 
crowd of ladies and gentlemen presented 
themselves, who had a smaller or larger 
mixture of the Darcy blood in their veins. 
It was so small, in some cases, that Mrs. 
Jermyn declared it to be undistinguishable ; 
but, in some others, she confessed that she 
could see it quite plainly, and advised Nora 
to accept the cousinship graciously. 

"Lady St* Hubert, for instance,'' she 
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said, — " she had a dreadful old father, who, 
I always believed, was a Jew ; but, if her 
mother was really a Morgan of Glamorgan, 
she is descended from that Editha — don't 
you remember ? — the daughter of the seventh 
Earl. So she must be a relation ; and I have 
been thinking that it would do very well 
for your presentation, — ^ Miss Darcy, by the 
Marchioness of St. Hubert.^ " 

That many other great houses, beside 
Lady St. Hubert's, should open their doors 
to the daughter of the poor Vicar of Wood- 
side was now a matter of course, and Nora 
found it pleasant to be welcomed. The 
bitterness and self-absorption of her grief 
having passed away, she was very little, if 
at all, better defended against the charm of 
popularity than any other girl would have been. 
And, beside this, there was a new influence 
working, unheeded by her, to make life sweet. 

Mr. St. Maur came back to London about 
a week after Mrs. Jermyn and Nora, and 
directly paid a visit to them in Belgrave 
Square. Mr. Norton was then gone. Nora 
was still a little saddened, and he received 
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all the welcome he expected. As more and 
more people gathered about her, he saw 
how good his tactics had been. She had 
taken up the habit of regarding him as a 
friend while she had still no other in her 
new world ; and the steadfastness of her 
character, on which he had counted, would 
ensure him a great advantage when he 
should make his next great move from the 
post of friend to that of lover. 

But the weeks before Easter passed with- 
out a decisive word or sign on his part. 
They met continually, very often at Lady 
Hudson's, where the little dinners, which 
were the delight and pride of her heart, 
were in full career. Nora might have been 
one of the privileged eight or ten every 
week, if she had chosen, so eager was the 
*good mother to secure her; but siie felt as 
if this would be to accept hospitality under 
false pretences, and generally excused her- 
self. To make amends, she scarcely ever 
failed to be at the evening party which 
followed the dinner, and there Mr. St. Maur 
always appeared. Sir Harry, now he knew 
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she would not marry him, had begun to 
feel a sort of boyish brotherly affection for 
her, and they had always a thousand things 
to say to each other. Lady Hudson, seeing 
them chattering together, and noticing how 
Nora would let Sir Harry do various little 
services for her, thought everything wa» 
going as she wished, and many people 
received her hints on the subject as authori- 
tative. Other men also gathered round the 
heiress, and took care to afficher themselves 
as her admirers. She kept her head steady, 
indeed, in the midst of the worship, but 
she did not dislike it, and treated her 
worshippers with a good nature which made 
them slow to believe in the disappointment 
in store for them. 

Amongst all the flutter and gossip which 
surrounded them, Nora and Mr. St. Maur saw 
much of each other unnoticed. He had so 
firmly established his character as a man 
whom all women liked, and none loved, and 
who was thoroughly comfortable in his inde- 
pendence, that it would have needed some 
very overt act on his part to make anybody 
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believe he meant to marry Miss Darcy. 
At present she had not the smallest suspicion 
of it herself, nor of how far he had gone 
towards winning her. 

Her eyes were still open to see some 
things in him which she did not like. She 
had learned from her father much about 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, but the " civi- 
lized heathenism" of modern society was 
new to her. She did not detect it even, 
for some time ; and when it did force itself 
upon her, she looked at it humbly, conscious 
of the failure in herself. ^^ Perhaps they 
are more honest than I am," she said, when 
she could not conceal from herself that 
some of her acquaintance neither were 
nor wished to be thought Christians. As 
for Mrs. Jermyn, she prided herself on being 
an excellent Churchwoman, and Nora was 
not altogether unaccustomed to her species 
of religion, nor any way affected by it. But 
if her faith had shrivelled in. the heat of her 
trouble, it was not dead, but had more of 
vitality than she knew, and it was that and 
the recollection of her mother which made 
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it intolerable to her to hear words 
spoken lightly about sacred things. Even 
Mr. St. Maur once or twice risked his 
influence with her when he ventured to 
speak flippantly of what she held to be 
serious topics ; and he had to learn that, to 
fix himself in her good opinion, he must 
conceal from her his little belief in what she 
believed, and his little reverence for what 
she venerated. 

Lady Hudson was one of those people to 
whom serving two masters appears the most 
easy and natural thing in the world. She 
would have been utterly shocked at the idea 
of throwing off her allegiance to the one, 
and certainly never once thought of aban- 
doning the other. She admired religious 
people, and would never confess that she 
thought them dull, though she was apt to 
yawn when the conversation about her 
wanted a flavour of mundane wit or scandal. 
She went regularly to church when she was 
in the country, for the sake of example : in 
London she felt that she required Sunday as 
a day of rest. 
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She was by nature entirely free from two 
kinds of temptation. Her intellect never 
asked troublesome questions, and her good- 
nature made unkind words and deeds impos- 
sible to her. She never closed her doors 
against anybody who was sociably valuable ; 
but when she invited guests who were extra- 
ordinarily " advanced " either in their life 
or their opinions, she had a perfectly ostrich- 
like habit of ignoring the fact. Mr. St. 
Maur, who suited himself to all companies, 
scarcely ever refused one of her invitations. 
He was Sir Harry's chief friend, and Lady 
Hudson trusted him entirely ; but Nora was 
not quite pleased at the manner in which 
he now and then spoke of her, a certain 
disloyalty in it jarring upon her loyal 
nature. 

One evening, when they had both been 
dining with the Hudsons, and the house was 
filled with the crowd of Wednesday guests, 
they found themselves side by side. 

" You are tired," said Mr. St. Maur. 
" But I do not wonder : I thought dinner 
would never come to an end." 
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" I am tired," she answered ; " but I have 
been very much interested. The bishop 
told me a number of things I cared to 
hear." 

"Did he really? Our good friend has 
taken a new fancy. I never saw a clerical 
party here before, and, if my neighbours 
were fair specimens, I never wish to see 
another. But she is capable of inviting 
Spurgeon, next week, to meet Herbert 
Spencer." 

" Hush ! " said Nora, as Lady Hudson 
appeared coming towards them. 

" How do you like the bishop, my 
dear?" asked the hostess, disengaging her- 
self from the nearest group. 

" Very much," Nora answered, cordially. 
" He was most good-natured ; and then, you 
know, a bishop is more familiar to me than 
any other kind of dignitary." 

" Well," Lady Hudson went on, speaking 
low and impressively, "I had a particular 
object in making him sit by you. You know, 
I suppose^ that Stanmore is in his diocese ; 
and he had been telling me the other day 
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how much property you have about there, 
and how very much you might do^ if you 
would, for morals and religion^ 

Nora blushed. She had been doing her 
best, but she would not say so. 

Mr, St. Maur saw the blush, and, mis- 
understanding it, came, as he supposed, to 
her defence. 

" Among the working classes ? " he said. 
*^ Yes; there is nothing like keeping them 
moral and religious for keeping them orderly. 
But there are livelier subjects for a dinner- 
table." 

''Not more interesting ones, at any rate," 
Lady Hudson said, with an air of conviction. 
" What should we do without them ? How 
could we get through our lives without them, 
as the bishop says ? " 

" Tolerably well, some of us. How much 
have morals or religion to do with making 
your dinner-parties the most perfect in 
London ? " 

'' Oh, dear me ! a great deal, I hope. We 
are not heathens, Mr. St. Maur, but civilized 
Christians." 
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" Is it morals or religion, then, or both, 
which give your lady guests just that degree 
of beauty, just that skill in dress, just that 
finely weighed proportion of es'prit which 
make them charming ? " 

" Oh, perhaps, as to that — " Lady Hudson 
began to doubt. 

*^ Do they make your men good talkers or 
intelligent listeners? Have they anything 
to do with C.'s stories or G.'s wit ? '' 

" Indeed, not much, I am afraid.'' 

" My dear Lady Hudson, do you think 
that Horace, the only man worthy to de- 
scribe your dinners, cared anything about 
morals or religion ? No ; but, heathen and 
sceptic as he was, if you heard to-morrow at 
ten o'clock that Mr. Horatius Flaccus had 
arrived in town, by twelve o'clock you 
would have him engaged for next Wed- 
nesday, which he would send down to 
posterity. Alas ! there is no such laureate 
of the dinner-table in this religious iiineteenth 
century." 

"Nonsense!" said the poor lady, half 
flattered and half mystified. " Your argu- 
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meuts are oil wrong; but it is impossible 
ever to have the last word with you " ; and 
she decided to retreat. 

"A Parthian shot!" he laughed, as her 
grey silk skirts swept away to the other sido 
of the room. 

Nora had listened, not pleased. 

*^ She is too good-natured to be made fuii!' 
of," she said. 

^^ Yes; but she never finds out when she- 
is laughed at. I dare say you are better- 
acquainted than I am with the book that 
says, * Answer a fool according to his folly/' 
Our good friend does give pleasant parties,, 
but they would be dull enough if all the- 
convives were of the hostess's mental- 
calibre." 

^^ I see," she replied, ^^ that goodness^ 
with you is nothing, and cleverness every- 
thing." 

"No, indeed," he said, eagerly, just^ 
perceiving that he had been treading oiu 
dangerous ground. " I only meant to say 
that, in the search for amusement, clever- 
people were more valued than good ones..'* 

VOL. II. R 
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" But amusement is not the business of 
life." 

He looked significantly round. " Not for 
you, nor altogether for me even. But what 
do you think of our neighbours ? " 

** I don't know them; that is to say, I 
do not know their real lives. I cannot 
judge.'' 

" You are right," he said. " And, after 
all, there are a few people here to-night who 
must be acknowledged to have done good 
work. Look there. Do you see that odd- 
looking man in the comer, beside the lady 
in curls ? " 

" Yes ; the one who seems to be telling a 

storv ? " 

•I 

'' That is , tlie great mathematician. 

The lady is Miss B., who has made herself 
famous by her books and papers about 
pauper children. But, honestly, don't you 
think she would be just as useful if she made 
herself a little more ornamental ? " 

Nora laughed, unable to help it ; for the 
idea suggested by Miss B.'s appearance was, 
that she had become absorbed by the pauper 
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children fifteen years ago, and forgotten to 
change her dress ever since. 

'' I should like to know her, and try to 
help her," she said ; " but I should not like 
to imitate her costume." 

Mr. St. Maur had learned a lesson, and 
one or two more made him perfect. He 
found that ho must not try to amuse Nora 
either by speaking ill of their acquaintance 
or by slighting things she held sacred ; and 
she soon forgot that he had ever done either. 
He was a remarkably clever man ; and she, 
after all, was only a girl to whom love 
was sweet, and honesty the commonest of 
virtues* 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Lady Hudson begged Nora to go with her 
to Derbyshire for Easter. It so happened 
that Mrs. Jermyn wished just then for a 
week or two of freedom, and felt that she 
could not dispose of her charge more com- 
fortably than by confiding her to Lady 
Hudson. She had long ago penetrated the 
secret of the good understanding between 
the two young people, but she guarded it 
carefully, finding the mother's mistake 
useful. She at once urged Nora to accept 
the invitation, and the girl agreed, having 
in her own mind a reason for dohig go, 
which she did not care to speak of. 

Stanmore, her father's early home, was 
within a few miles of Hudson's Court. She 
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had often wished to see it, and had planned 
a visit to her own property in the neigh- 
bourhood chiefly for that purpose. But she 
had no house there, and must, in any case, 
have taken Mrs. Jermyn with lier. From 
Lady Hudson's, on the other hand, she could 
drive over to the old castle, and see it as any 
other visitor might. 

Accordingly, a day was fixed, and all the 
arrangements were made, before Nora knew 
that Mr. St. Maur was to be of the party. 
There were a number of other guests, and 
Lady Hudson and Sir Harry went down, to 
the content of both, in a little crowd. 

Easter fell late, and the spring had been 
mild, so that the country was already full 
of spring beauty as they drove from the 
station ; and when Nora found herself in her 
own room she opened the window, and let 
in the sweet air and whispering voices of the 
trees with a keen delight. 

'^ This is better than London/' she could 
not resist saying to her maid. 

'' Oh, dear, m'm, I don't know for that. 
I am very much afraid I forgot to pack 
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your glove-box, and I hear there is not a 
shop within three or four miles." 

This was discouraging; but Nora had 
found out that one of Watson s peculiarities 
was always to think she had forgotten some- 
thing. She always found the thing safely 
stowed in a trunk, so no catastrophe fol- 
lowed ; but her doubts were infectious, and 
spoiled the twilight. 

Undoubtedly a great change had been 
wrought since the day when Nora Darcy 
began her career as a rich woman. The 
elaborate dresses Mrs. Lansdowne had bidden 
Watson buy for her, the complicated coiffures 
that accomplished woman had built up, had 
been of no more interest to her then than if 
they had been, as she would have had 
them, sackcloth and ashes. To-night she 
sat watching with interest the contents of 
her trunks as they were shaken out and laid 
ready for her dressing ; and though she still 
wore mourning, and could have no choice of 
colour, she changed her mind once or twice 
before Watson knew finally what her mis- 
. tress meant to wear. 
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What she chose at last was simple enough ; 
a dress of thick soft black silk, so artistically 
made that it scarcely seemed to be inade at 
all, and which yet showed the elastic grace 
of her figure to perfection. Pearls were in 
her dark hair, and on her neck she had a 
magnificent pearl necklace, supporting an 
opal pendant. Some one had told her that 
opals meant misfortune, as pearls meant 
tears; and when she found these jewels 
among the treasures of her inheritance, she 
had adopted them immediately as suitable 
ornaments. At first she had been attracted 
to them simply by sentiment ; but now these 
beautiful and rather singular ornaments 
pleased her taste, and she liked the relief 
they gave to her sombre dress. She looked 
at herself carefully in the glass when the 
last clasp had been fastened. The charm of 
youth and of mingled strength and grace 
had fully come back to her. If not beau- 
tiful, she was very pretty; the mirror 
could not but tell her so, and she smiled at 
herself as she turned away and went slowly 
down the unfamiliar stairs. 
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What brought a sudden, almost lost 
memory back to her at that moment? 
5he felt as if she were again going down 
ihe staircase at Dean's Hall, her mother 
i?Tatching her from above, the Vicar waiting 
for her below, — going down to make, if she 
-could, a bargain for bare competence. But, 
as she shook ofF the fancy, a pang remained 
for a moment. '' To have her back, I 
would suffer again that day's pain, or 
ivorse." 

The staircase was empty, and a. great 
^ndow gave her an excuse for pausing. 
She looked out into the park, where the 
trees now showed themselves dimly against 
a starry sky, and forced herself to think of 
the present. In a minute all her ghosts 
were gone. She heard some one following 
her down the stairs; and Lady Hudson 
joined her, with a beaming face, and took 
her into the commonplace atmosphere of the 
^4irawing-room. 

'' I wish you would tell me," Sir Harry 
«aid next day, "whether you would like, or 
dislike, to drive over to Stanmore." 
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" I should like it veiy much," Nora 
answered. ^^It is just what I wish to do. 
But do you know the people who 
rent it?" 

"No; but the thing is this. They ^ro 
away just now, all of them ; and, as it is a 
kind of show place, we could get admittance 
and go all over it. Only St. Maur said you 
might not care to do that." 

'^ Indeed, I should. And I think I would 
rather go there without being known." 

"Oh, that is simple enough. I should 
think we might go to-morrow. By-the-bye, 
will you ride?" . 

' ' How can I ride without a horse ? You 
know you were to help me to buy one, but 
it is not done yet." 

"I'll find you one for to-morrow, if you 
would like it. Do ; it will be capital. I '11 
take care of you, and the mater will have 
room for all. the other ladies." 

"Remember, I never rode anything but 
an old pony. Most likely I shall get 
frightened, and*fall off." 

Sir Harry laughed heartily. She really 
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did not look like a girl to do either the one 
or the other. 

" No fear," he said. " I defy you to fall 
off the horse 1 11 get for you." 

After an early luncheon next day, the 
party prepared for their excursion. Nora 
had been struck with sudden consternation 
after promising Sir Harry to ride. Where 
was her habit? Unwilling to give up the 
idea, she had appealed to Watson to know 
whether anything could be done. 

*^I thought you might wish to ride, 
ma^am," said Watson, composedly, "so I 
brought your habit." 

Nora stared, and did not know whether to 
laugh or cry, when a garment was brought 
out, and she recognized the old habit Mr. 
Norton had given her one birthday long ago, 
that she might be able to ride with Bertie. 
Many a day it had lain unused, and she 
never understood how it had been brouglit 
to London and fallen into Watson's hands. 
But she put it on, and, to her surprise, 
found it almost wearable. 

"It is old-fashioned, of course," said 
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Watson, '^ and would not do for town; but 
I can make it so that it won't look remark- 
able here.'' 

It was in this old habit, then, and a little- 
round black hat, that Nora came down, 
impatient to see the horse provided for her. 
Sir Harry was ready on the door-steps, and 
below were four horses. 

^^ Who else is going to ride ? " she asked. 
"St. Maur and Robertson. Well, how do* 
you like him ?" 

The "him "was the horse which had a 
side-saddle, and which a groom, seeing her^ 
had brought up. To her comfort, he was a 
tolerably sober-looking animal ; and Sir 
Harry was eager to see her in the saddle. 
Mr. St. Maur and Colonel Robertson, whose 
wife was going with Lady Hudson, came 
out. The whole party were soon mounted.. 
As they rode off, Sir Harry looked at Nora 
and her steed with great satisfaction. 

"Capital!" he said. " Don't be nervous.. 
But I don't believe you are a bit. He is 
perfectly sweet-tempered, and I see you 
know how to sit. You must ride with me 
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every day, and you'll soon get practice 
enough to manage anything.'* 

She laughed, and told him she was glad 
she looked at home on horseback, for she 
certainly did not feel so. But, by degrees, 
she began to enjoy herself; and they two 
cantered on, and left the others behind. 
They waited once till they saw the carriage 
in the distance, and then went on again till 
towers rose in the distance, and Sir Harry 
said, — ^' There is Stanmore.'^ 

They rode across the moat, where long 
ago the two young sons of the house had 
met such tragic deaths, and into the court, 
where the grey inner walls, the grass, and 
the splash of a fountain all seemed oddly 
familiar to Nora's eyes and ears ; and they 
found a servant, who, on hearing Sir 
Harry's name, went to bring the house- 
keeper to speak to them. 

Mean time the carriage had come up with 
the other riders, and, as there was no diffi- 
culty about their admission, the whole party 
were soon following an elderly woman into 
the Castle itself. 
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Nora's fancy for not being known was 
indulged good-naturedly by her companions, 
and she could walk about unremarked in 
these rooms, which had such a strange, 
familiar interest for her. Only once, in the 
picture-gallery, Lady Hudson stopped her. 

^'Look there, Nora," she said; "there 
is the ancestress you resemble"; and she 
pointed to a lady painted by Lely. "Who 
was this?" she asked, as the housekeeper 
came towards them. 

" That was Mabel, Countess of Stanmore 
in her own right. Her brother, the Earl, 
w^as killed at the battle of Worcester, and 
after the Restoration King Charles made her 
Countess. It is the only time the title ever 
passed to a woman. This is her brother's 
likeness which is hung opposite to hers." 

Nora turned with interest to look at the 
young cavalier who had been her first love. 
He seemed to smile down at her from the 
place where he stood, dressed as he might 
have been for his last battle, but with his 
handsome head uncovered. An exclamation 
broke from her lips. 
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*^ How like — " She just stopped herself 
in time. 

"You were going to say, how like the 
present Earl," Mr. St. Maur said, close beside 
her. 

*^ Indeed, I was. It might be his like- 
ness, but for the dress." 

" And the one opposite might be yours." 

" How strange ! And they were the two 
last of the race, as we are." 

"Let us hope Mr. Darcy, as he chooses to 
be called, may have a happier fate than his 
ancestor." 

" I don't know," said Nora, slowly. " To 
die for the cause one believes to be that of 
truth and honour, is not that a good fate ? 
I almost think my cousin GeoflFrey is capable 
of it." 

She moved on after the others ; and by- 
•and-by they passed into the rooms whicli 
had been modernized by the late Lord Stan- 
more, and in which there was little of 
special interest. But, after going through 
two or three sitting-rooms of various kinds, 
the housekeeper unlocked the door of one 
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which she said had not been used for many- 
years, though it was always kept in good 
order. 

" My lady wanted to have it refurnished," 
she said, ^' but my lord would not consent. 
It had been the drawing-room the family 
used when he was a boy, and the old 
countess died there, sitting quietly in her 
chair ; so he never seemed willing to have 
any change made." 

How well Nora knew this room ! She felt 
as if she could people it again with the 
shadows of those who had lived in it. 
There, in that high-backed chair. Lady 
Stanmore sat, upright as a girl, for all her 
silvery hair : in that one opposite, her hus- 
band, showing more signs of age. than she, 
but still a handsome, stately gentleman. 
And about them grouped the three boys, so 
closely bound together in their youth, but to 
be estranged, and to die disappointed and 
sorrow-stricken men. The girl lingered, 
and let the strangers pass on out of sight. 
Then she went up softly to where the high- 
backed chair stood empty by the hearth. 
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and laid her hand on it reverentlj and 
tenderly, as she might have laid it on her 
mother's shoulder. Standing there, she 
looked round her for the last time, and 
thinking "I am glad to have been here," 
she went out, and closed the door behind 
her. She found herself in a long gallery, 
all the end of which was filled by a window, 
and in the window Mr. St. Maur was 
standing. 

" I waited to be your guide," he said. " I 
think no one has missed you. Look out here." 

Below the window lay a terraced garden, 
already beautiful with flowers. A peacock 
strutted on the stone balustrade, and beyond 
stretched the park without visible limit. 

" These oaks are famous," Mr. St. Maur 
said. "What an air of grand antiquity 
there is about them! But your ancestors 
would hardly have been pleased to see 
sheep where they probably had hundreds of 
deer." 

"No; but neither would they have been 
pleased to see their representative forced to 
work for his living." 
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*^Do you know what some people say 
about you ? " he asked, abruptly. 

^^What?" 

^* That you ought to marry your cousin, 
and give him your fortune." 

She turned red, and the word "Imper 
tinence ! " rose to her lip^, but she checked 
it. 

*^He will not take my fortune," she said, 
quietly, '^ even without me as an incum- 
brance. I do not mind who knows that." 

^' You would like to give it up, then ? " 

** I think his right to it better than 
mine." 

^* You would like to test the sincerity of 
your many admirers." 

^* Quite unnecessary. Not one of them 
can see further than les beaux yeux de ma 
cassette.'' 

^^ You will marry none of them, then ? " 

" None." 

*^ Thank Heaven ! But I understand 
plainly now that, if a man had the misfor- 
tune to love you, he would be wise to keep 
the secret." 

VOL. II. s 
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He stood aside for her to pass on, and she 
went in a sudden flush and tremor of excite- 
ment. Not his words, but something in the 
look and tone shook her. The dialogue, 
which had been rapid, scarcely lasting a 
minute, had been unlike anything that had 
ever been said between them before, but she 
did not feel inclined to resent it. He had 
been her friend ; she did not see any reason 
why she should not tell him she did not 
intend to marry. That was not what 
troubled her. And yet she wanted to get 
back to the rest of the party quickly, with- 
out giving him a chance of speaking again. 
She hurried on, and only drew a free breath 
when she had put herself safely under Lady 
Hudson's wing. 

They rode away from Stanmore as they 
had come, and, reaching home, separated at 
once. There was to be a great dinner, 
followed by a dance, and those who had 
been out all the afternoon were glad to get a 
little rest before dressing. Nora, who, in 
spite of the unaccustomed exercise, was not 
tired, hurried to her room as if she were, 
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and, throwing off her habit, sat down, with 
a book in her hand. 

But she had hardly read half a page 
when the book dropped on her lap; she 
found herself recalling all she had seen that 
day, and all she had heard. Not all, per- 
haps ; certainly some words had stayed in 
her memory more clearly than others. *' If 
a man had the misfortune to love you," 
— why should it bo a misfortune — after 
all? Mr. St. Maur had called it one; 
but what did that matter ? Foolish words, 
spoken in jest, probably. She ought not to 
have allowed him to say them. How could 
she have helped it ? And why did he say 
them ? — he who never had alluded in any 
way to her many suitors until to-day. So 
she went on thinking with the surface of her 
mind, and underneath, her fancy was troubled 
with a strange suspicion which she would 
not look at nor listen to, but which had 
originated, not in the mere words spoken to 
her, but in the subtler language of manner 
and tone. 

Ho had judged the time fit, and had shot 
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his first arrow skilfully, just when her fancy 
and her h^art were moved with thoughts of 
the past. He had not meant to do more 
than disturb her, and that he had done 
thoroughly, "He would be wise to keep 
his own secret," — the implied accusation 
scarcely hurt her, but it made her think, " If 
such a thing could be, should I be able to 
find it out ? " 

That night, agitated, doubting herself, 
fearing her friend, Nora came nearer to posi- 
tive beauty than, perhaps, she had ever done 
before. She was in white — chosen lest her 
black should be a blot upon Lady Hudson's 
"rosebud garden of girls"; and even 
Watson was thoroughly satisfied. Her dress 
was one of the rich, soft silks she liked best, 
but over the dead mass clouds of silvery 
white gauze lay like light snow-wreaths on 
a frozen lake. In her hair, and among the 
gauze of her bodice, white roses nestled; 
and she wore her favourite jewels, with a 
kind of wilful pleasure in their omens. Out 
of all this whiteness, her face, with its 
changeful colour, her dark eyes, and the red 
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lips which could be so sensitive or so decided, 
seemed to gain an additional brilliance ; 
anybody who could have looked at her 
coolly enough to criticize must have been 
either very ill-natured or very dull. 

^^Ah, my dear boy," said Lady Hudson 
to her son, in a rapid aside, when she came 
down, " what a prize you will have ! " 

"By Jove! "he muttered to himself, "I 
am beginning to think I was a fool to give 
it up so easily." 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Nora had always liked dancing ; in the old 
times a dance never came amiss even after a 
hard day's work and with a terrible scarcity 
of partners ; and the one thing she had really 
wished to do since her appearance in the 
world of London was to dance. She had 
not done it; feeling that nobody would 
understand that she might be as faithful to 
the past in a ball-room as at a dull "At 
Home," but to-night there was no alter- 
native. No doubt she might insist upon 
sitting still if she pleased, but she did not 
please. She had promised Sir Harry two 
dances, as they rode together, and she had 
no objection whatever to fill up her whole 
list. And yet when Mr. St. Maur came to 
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her in the few minutes before dinner, and 
said, "Please to promise me one dance at 
least," she would have liked to say "No," 
under any pretext whatever. It seemed to 
her so silly, too, that she should feel in this 
way. He looked and spoke exactly as usual, 
and it was too tiresome that an absurd fancy 
should come to disturb their good under- 
standing. 

At dinner she had for her neighbours two 
country gentlemen who were strangers to 
her, and the most uninteresting of their 
species. They talked to her a good deal 
about the county, and about her own pro- 
perty in it ; and, in spite of the dulness of 
the talkers, she would have been able to get 
up a certain amount of interest at another 
time. To-night it seemed insufferably 
wearisome, and she was most thankful to 
Lady Hudson for being in some haste to 
leave the table. 

The ball-room was not very large, but it 
was much larger and much prettier than 
any about Woodside ; and Nora enjoyed the 
novelty. She found the music delightful. 
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and her partners nice; all her bright girl- 
hood seemed to come back to her in pure 
enjoyment. There was one drop in her cup 
which, if not bitter, was piquant; she 
thought she disliked its flavour, but perhaps 
it only heightened the charm of the rest. 
Otherwise, why should she have marked her 
programme with a mysterious hieroglyphic 
in two places, by means of which she was 
able to keep herself disengaged for two 
dances? "I must rest a little," she said to 
herself; but she was not much afraid of 
fatigue. 

Third on the list of her partners came Mr. 
St. Maur. It was a waltz, and the band 
played excellently one of those strangely 
imagined pieces of melody, inexpressibly 
pathetic through all their gaiety, to which 
people whirl, or shuflBe, or glide according to 
their powers and their dispositions. Nora 
had not made three steps when she felt that 
this would be a perfect dance ; she had never 
in her life had such a partner. On they 
went, her white dress floating round her like 
a cloud, their movement so smooth, so har- 
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monious, that there seemed to be no reason 
why it should ever stop. Other couples, out 
of breath, stood back and looked at them; 
the two or three men present who had hopes 
of marrying the heiress congratulated them- 
selves on their choice ; the girls whose 
partners were awkward punished them by 
admiring Mr. St. Maur. At last Nora 
noticed that the. crowd of dancers about 
them had thinned till only three or four 
couples remained. 

" Let us stop," she said, unconscious 
how much they had already been re- 
marked. 

They sat down, and, although she had been 
quite happy while they were dancing, she 
wished that he would go away now. He 
had no such intention, however. 

" Cannot you give me another dance ? " he 
asked her. 

" I am afraid my card is filled up." 

"If it is, I must not complain. I had a 
fit of seK-denial, and now I repent of it." 

" Self-denial ! How ? " 

" May I see your card ? Look here," he 
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went on, glancing at it. "I fancied that for 
friendship's sake you might engage yourself 
to me, and then repent it when you saw 
younger and more suitable partners be- 
sieging you. Here they are ; " and he 
touched with the pencil some of the 
written names. 

^ y What nonsense ! " she laughed. ^ ^ Friends 
are better than strangers always — especially 
friends who dance so well." 

" But you have not one more for me? My 
virtue must be its own reward." 

"I can give you number nine, if you 
really wish it. I meant to sit it out." 

"Alone?" 

" Probably with Lady Hudson or Mrs. 
Robertson." 

He wrote his name over her first hiero- 
glyphic, and then quietly looking down the 
list, proposed to take possession of the second 
one. But this she would not allow, and had 
just said so positively when her next partner 
came for her. 

Mr. St. Maur left the ball-room. He had 
made up his mind to dance with no one but 
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Nora that night ; but he wished that other 
people should remark this, and that she 
should not. The ball went on with the 
most entire success, and was at its height 
when the ninth dance was reached. 

" You are enjoying yourself," he said^ 
coming back to her exactly at the right 
moment. " I know your face well enough 
to tell that, without any help." 

^^ Yes," she answered, frankly, "I am. 
Do you know that this is the first real ball I 
ever was at ? " 

" By no means the first dance, though." 

" No, indeed ! At home we always used 
to have at least one dance every time Bertie 
came down — " She had begun her sentence 
without thinking where it would lead her, 
and then had gone on by a little effort. To 
speak of the dear old days here in the midst 
of all these strangers, all this glare and 
gaiety, was it not incongruous ? But to 
Bertie's friend — and her own ! A look of 
sympathy, the look of a friend who under- 
stood, answered her, as they took their 
places. When the quadrille was over, they 
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moved out of the crowd, and went for a minute 
into the conservatory. Only for a minute, 
however : Nora instinctively preferred avoid- 
ing any chance of embarrassing talk, and Mr. 
St. Maur seemed to have no particular wish 
to detain her. After one saunter through 
the cool shades they came back, and the 
succession of dances and of partners went 
on again. But later in the night, when that 
waltz which Nora had still reserved came 
round, Mr. St. Maur appeared again beside 
her. He sat down at first as if he had no 
intention of dancing, but after a minute he 
said, — 

^^What a pity to waste such good music. 
Do come for one turn." 

Tired as she now was, she could not say 
no. She got up rather reluctantly, and they 
glided into the whirlpool of flying muslin and 
silk. Twice round the long room they went, 
and then her step began to falter almost imper- 
ceptibly, and they stopped close to a window 
which stood wide open. Nora turned to 
breathe the fresh air, but Mr. St. Maur drew 
her away. 
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" What imprudence ! " he said. " Do you 
wish to kill yourself ? " 

" Not in cold blood/' she laughed. But he 
kept her hand on his arm, and led her 
skilfully among the groups till they reached 
a small room which was quite deserted. 
^^It is cool enough here," he said; and at 
that moment catching sight of a lace 
shawl dropped there by some of the 
elders, he picked it up and put it round 
her shoulders. 

'*I am not so delicate as to require 
wrapping up," she said, merrily; "nor so 
precious — " 

She stopped, confused, meeting his 
look. 

" ^ Nor so precious to anybody, that they 
should care to wrap me up ? ' Was that 
what you were going to say ? " he asked 
her. 

" Yes." 

She was unaccountably disconcerted. 

"How do you know?" he went on. 
" Are you really so spoiled by fortune that 
you believe in no honest afifection ? Is no 
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one in the world to be credited with eyes 
good enough to see you through the golden 
haze ? You must be changed indeed from 
what you used to be." 

She bung her head abashed. Was this 
true ? It never struck her as strange that 
he should speak of what she used to be — he 
who had not known her a year. She only 
felt herself strongly, perhaps justly, rebuked ; 
and stood before him silent, and not re- 
bellious. 

" Oh, forgive me ! " he said, looking at 
her downcast face. ^^I forgot myself — a 
new thing for me." 

^^ Perhaps you are right," she answered, 
humbly; ^^but nobody else would have 
spoken to me so frankly." 

" So brutally, you might say. I have 
only one excuse, and that you would not 
accept." 

^^ There is no need for one. But indeed I 
will try to mend. I have been so solitary, 
nobody has told me the truth for so long. 
You must be my real friend." 

^^No. I am going to bid you good-bye 
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to-morrow. I have said two things to you 
to-day which I did not mean to say. I find 
I cannot trust myself : I might so far lose 
my head as to tell you I love you." 
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